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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


Agta the meeting of the Czar and the Emperor of 
Germany, whether arranged for Dantzig or for Neu- 
fahrwasser, or for any other place near the frontier of the 
two countries, should afford much occasion for comment 
was inevitable. Ever since the war of 1870 every confer- 
ence between the three Sovereigns of Eastern and Central 
Europe, or any two of them, has always been an occasion 
too good to be missed by students of what is politely called 
{a haute politique. As the premises in that august science 
are usually matters of speculation merely, the conclusions 
drawn from them enjoy a happy immunity from refatation, 
if not from criticism. On the present occasion the absence 
of the Emperor of Austeta from the meeting has naturally 
been the subject most fastened upon by critics, especially 
at Vienna. The Austrian capital is at all times a centre 
of this kind of political discussion in the air, and, for some 
reason not very easy to determine, there has of late been 
little goodwill expressed by the chief organs of Austrian 
opinion towards Russia, whatever may be the state 

the relations between the respective Governments. 
Just as illwill between France and Italy has given 
rise to and has been fostered by reports of mysterious 
surveys by French officers on the Italian frontier, so, 
not many days ago, capital was sought to be made ont of 
the reported arrest of two disguised Russian officers in 
Galicia. There is said to be a conviction among long- 
headed politicians that a collision between Austria and 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula is only a question of time, 
and ‘the prophets of evil are at no loss for many other 
ominous signs and portents. Therefore, a sudden and 
unexpected meeting of two members of the famous Triple 
Alliance, at atime and in a place which made it almost 
impossible for the third to join them, was a godsend to 
such persons, and they have improved the occasion 
accordingly. 

It hardly needed official disclaimers to show that there 
is nothing in this meeting hostile to Austria. German 
is still Prince Bismarck ; and with all signs of failing health 
and breaking temper, Prince Bismarck has not yet ceased 
to be the most practical politician living. He has made 
mistakes, including some grave ones, but he has never 
made the mistake of giving up a bird in the hand even 
for the chance of two in the bush, much less for the 
chance of a single one of less value. Russia is, no doubt, 
in mere weight and volume as well as in homogeneity and 
power of resistance, a far stronger power than Austria, 
but she is not nearly so important as an ally for Germany. 
So long as the Austro-German alliance lasts, Germany has 
almost everything that she can desire secured to her. 
Theoretical Pan-Germanism is satisfied without having to 
face the problem of incorporating a practically alien people, 
proud of centuries of independence and domination, and 
widely separated in tastes and character from their 
northern kinsmen. Besides, the weight of a great body of 
non-Germans who are moderately well satisfied with 
Austria as she is, but who would certainly be restless 
under German control, is secured to the alliance. For no 
one except Mr. GLaDstonE—who probably sees in Austria 
nothing but the Austria of the Italomaniacs of thirty 
i ago—ignores the fact that the Government of 

Jenna has for years had a singular knack of contenting 
and benefiting the motley populations under its rule. 
They grumble, it is true, and some of them might prefer 


independence, but not one of them would prefer Russia 
or Germany to Austria. What is more, the commercial 
and geographical importance of the alliance as it stands is 
unique. Austria and Germany together interpose a solid 
barrier between East and West, against which even an 
impossible combination of all the rest of Europe would 
probably dash itself in vain. Nor is this alliance, as an 
active Russo-German alliance without Austria would 
be, a partnership threatening to other nations; se 
that while it is in itself almost strong enough to defy 
such a combination as that just noticed, it is practi- 
cally certain never to provoke it. It is a guarantee 
of the peace of Europe, instead of, as the other combi- 
nation, if made without Austria’s privity, would be, an 
earnest of aggression and of war. Nor is so shrewd a 
judge as Prince Bismarck likely to be blind to the peculiar 
rottenness of a Russian alliance at present. Vast as are 
the resources of the Czar’s Empire, the war of three 
years ago showed with what difficulty they can be brought 
to bear, even when national enthusiasm supports the effort. 
The character of ALexanvER III., moreover, is not exactly 
calculated to inspire confidence in one so little given to that 
weakness ; nor are his few political antecedents, such as the 
curious pledge in reference to Central Asia, said to be given 
through the German Government itself to England, and 
broken as soon as given, attractive. Lastly, Russians and 
Germans are still, what Frenchmen and Englishmen have 
long ceased to be, natural enemies. Their mutual enmity 
may disappear, as a similar enmity has disappeared in the 
case just referred to; but it exists at present, and, though 
everything that fair words and friendly acts can do will 
doubtless be forthcoming on the German side, it is as 
certain as anything can be that Austria will not be thrown 
over for the Czar. 

On the one hand, the meeting is a perfectly natural and 
intelligible one without any sinister suppositions. No fact 
in recent politics is better assured than the affection of the 
Emperor Wi..1AM for his late nephew, and the lamentable 
circumstances of that nephew’s death must have deepened 
rather than weakened the sentiment. For, though fear is 
@ passion probably unknown to the veteran sovereign of 
Prussia aud Germany, the profound and semi-religious 
impression of detestation which the attempts upon his own 
life have made upon him is sufficiently notorious. The 
Russian Imperial family, like his own, is the object of the 
machinations of miscreants, and the bond of common 
danger draws the bonds of friendship and kinship tighter. 
Nobody tries to take the life of the Emperor of Austria. 
His motley subjects grumble, as has been said, and cabal, 
and upset Ministries, and sing patriotic songs in half a 
score of languages, but not the remotest idea of employing 
dynamite or gunpowder against their Sovereign seems to 
enter their heads, and he goes about among them as freely 
and with as little danger as the Sovereign does in Eng- 
land. He can scarcely, therefore, be supposed to sympa- 
thise, otherwise than in a kind of benevolent outside 
fashion, with the holy war against Socialism and Nihilism 
which is believed to be the reigning idea of the Emperor 
WItu1uy, and which the Czar carries on in the passive 
sense by shrouding himself in his most out-of-the-way 
country houses, with a consigne as severe as that which 
guarded the Man in the Iron Mask. It is not at all 
improbable that if the meeting has any political sense 
at all, it may be a sense of this kind. Of late, Prince 


Bismarck has been reproached with making friends of 
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the mammon, if not of unrighteousness, at any rate of 
reaction. He has interchanged courtesies with the Pops, 
and has been amiable to bishops. Russia is much more 
to be depended upon as an ally against anarchists than the 
Church of Rome, as the Prince, who has heard of Ireland 
and the Land League, must be very well aware. As his 
own objection to these gentry is popularly supposed to be 
(though from a different point of view) nearly as strong 
as his master’s, it is perfectly natural that he should extend 
the right hand of fellowship to their most irreconcilable 
foe. ‘lhe proceeding cannot be taken as an ungrateful 
return for the courtesies of the present English Govern- 
ment in the matter of Herr Most, for Prince Bismarck may 
quote the assurances of that Government itself to the 
effect that it is on the best of terms with Russia. It cannot 
besupposed to be unwelcome to Austria, because, as has been 
already pointed out, the Austro-German alliance is founded 
on a basis far too solid to allow the Ministers of the Emperor 
Francis Joseru to feel the least alarm. As for France, the 
operations in which, with the Prince’s benevolent approval, 
she has recently engaged in Africa are likely to occupy 
her for a very considerable time and to leave her little 
leisure for criticizing European affairs. There is therefore 
every reason for a rapprochement with Russia up to a cer- 
tain point, and none against it, except the possible dis- 
approval of the comparatively insignificant body of pure 
Liberals in Germany. The combinations and re-arrange- 
ments of the three Empires during the last ten years have 
been so numerous that a fresh turn of the kaleidoscope 
may be awaited with few other feelings than a languid 
curiosity. It may not be an altogether pleasant reflection 
that if the three together determined on movements pre- 
judicial to England, it would be, as things stand, impos- 
sible for us to stop them ; but there is at least the comfort 
that there is hardly any such movement which is not 
contrary to the interest of one or other of the three, and 
that, unless Prince Bismarck has taken leave of his wits, 
the only combination of two likely to be dangerous is 
impossible. 


THE ENGLISH BY-ELECTIONS. 


4 tens Conservative party is probably well enough satis- 
fied with its recent victories to regard with equa- 
nimity the drawbacks which ought to temper its exultation. 
No conscientious politician can sympathize with Sir GrorGe 
E.ior since his adhesion to the cause of Irish disaffection. 
His natural supporters have reason to complain of a 
sacrifice of principle which appears not even to have been 
necessary to his success. The moral value of his triumph 
is greatly impaired by it. Except for his unworthy 
deference to a mischievous faction, he was in all respects 
an eligible candidate ; and he conducted the contest with 
good taste and friendly feeling towards a respectable op- 
ponent. Mr. Laina, a Sunderland shipbuilder, was pro- 
bably not so strong a candidate for North Durham as 
Colonel Jorcey, who, like Sir Gzorce ELtior, was largely 
concerned in the production of coal. Mr. Lana was also 
comparatively unknown as a politician; and he had but 
lately been converted to Liberal opinions. Notwithstand- 
ing all reasonable allowances, the considerable majority 
obtained by Sir Gzorce Extior probably indicates a 
certain political reaction, or at least the subsidence of 
the morbid excitement which had been caused at the 
general election by unscrupulous and long-sustained 
declamation. The return of Mr. Lowrner for North 
Lincolnshire has a more unqualified significance. In 
that county also the Conservative candidate professed 
opinions which are erroneous in themselves, and which 
would be fatal to the future interests of any party which 
might adopt them; but there is no doubt that Mr. 
Lowruer was sincere in his advocacy of protective legis- 
lation. The tenant-farmers may or may not have been 
attracted by the flagrant fallacies which Mr. LowrHer 
confidently propounded. It is probable that they sympa- 
thized with a hearty and outspoken believer in the kind of 
doctrines which were formerly held by county members 
and by the class from which county candidates were 
drawn. It may be added that Mr. LowrHer possesses 
considerable ability, though he has not mastered the 
fundamental principles of political economy. 

The collapse of Lord Bianprorp’s candidature in Cam- 
bridgeshire is significant and satisfactory. Mr. Butwer, 
like Mr. Lowrves, intimated a strong leaning to Protec- 
tion, though he seems to have been more fully aware of 


the arguments in favour of free trade; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the constituency hoped or wished 
for the re-establishment of the Corn Laws. It is more 
probable that they resented the injury which, under the 
disguise of a boon, has been inflicted on them by the com. 
mutation of the malt-tax for a duty on, beer. Itis probable 
that there would have been no opposition to Mr. Ropwety, 
if he had sought re-election ; and, much to his credit, he 
had consistently opposed the attempt to recur to Proteg. 
tion, or, according to the novel phrase, to fair trade. In 
other respects Mr. Butwer will be in all respects a suitable 
successor to a member who was originally returned by the 
tenant-farmers against the wish of the local aristoc 
and of the London managers of the party. It is possible 
that the Cambridgeshire electors may not have forgotten 
an approaching struggle which concerns them more 
nearly than any supposed conflict of interests between 
themselves and their landlords. Mr. Ropwett was re- 
commended to their notice and confidence by the valuable 
services which he had rendered to the Suffolk farmers 
during a strike of the agricultural labourers. The same 
class in Cambridgeshire and in North Lincolnshire may 
have remembered that the present Government, among 
other assaults on established institutions, is pledged 
to transfer the county representation from the present 
constituency to the labourers in their capacity of house. 
holders. As the Ballot has practically deprived county 
gentlemen of the influence which they formerly possessed, 
the extension of household suffrage to counties would dis. 
franchise the tenant-farmers. The dangers from below 
are more substantial than the benefits to be derived from 
legislation against the landlords. The supporters of the 
Government may perhaps endeavour to explain their 
failure by the excuse that Lord BianprorpD was both a 
stranger and a recent convert to the Liberal party ; but 
the local managers had deliberately accepted his candi- 
dature, though Mr. ForpHam was already in the field ; and 
proselytes have often been preferred by the Liberal leaders 
to veteran professors of party orthodoxy. Lord BLanprorp 
had of late done his utmost to conciliate Liberal sup- 
porters by publishing essays to prove that the accumula. 
tion of landed property and the hereditary transmission 
of privilege were grave political evils. The eldest son of 
a duke could scarcely bid higher for Radical votes. 

The return of the farmers to their natural allegiance 
derives additional importance from Mr. Guapstonn’s selec- 
tion of the land laws as the next subject of political agita- 
tion for the benefit of the dominant party. It is true that. 
he has not pledged himself as to the special grievance 
which he proposes to redress, or as to the remedy which 
may be deemed most popular; but his supporters in the 
press have repeatedly held out to greedy claimants of their 
neighbours’ property the hope that the anomalous legisla. 
tion of the last Session may furnish a precedent for spolia- 
tion in Great Britain. Mr. Gtapsronz’s promises are 
vague enough to encourage the hopes of two distinct 
classes who aspire to his patronage. The land-doctors 
who denounce life-estates, settlements, and entails can 
urge plausible arguments in favour of their projects, but 
it may be doubted whether they command any consider- 
able support in the country. Tenant-farmers are for the 
most part wholly indifferent as to the tenure of their 
landlords; and probably not one in twenty of their 
number knows whether his farm is held by the owner 
in settlement or in fee.’ It may be conjectured that the 
learned and tiresome essays which from time to time 
adorn the pages of monthly Reviews have few readers 
in rural districts. Direct appeals to the cupidity of 
farmers, in the form of promised fixity of tenure, or of 
other legislative restrictions on free trade in land, seem 
likely to be more effective, but they have not pro- 
duced their intended effect in North Lincolnshire or 
Cambridgeshire. The vicious interference with freedom 
of contract which is there proposed by candidates, and 
perhaps approved by constituents, applies to the sale 
of commodities and not to the transfer of land. It is 
probable that in both counties the determining cause of 
the defeat of the Liberal candidates was a wholesome pre- 
ference for the cause which had down to 1880 been sus- 
tained by the country party. Liberal apologists will waste 
their time if they rely on the fact that Sir G. Ex.ior, 
Mr. Lowrer, and Mr. Butwer profess doctrines which 
would be ruinous to the Conservative party if they were 
held by its leaders. 

There are in the Liberal ranks differences as wide as 
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those which separate Mr. Lowrner from Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore. Some of Mr. Gtapstonnz’s followers are 
moderate politicians, devoted to the maintenance of pro- 
ietary rights and of the existing Constitution. Others, 
with whom the Prime Minister has not yet openly avowed 
his sympathy, are revolutionists or republicans, with strong 
leanings to Jacobinism. The Cabinet itself is less com- 
tely united in opinion than the Conservative party ; but 
it is true that the errors of Opposition candidates and 
members tend to weaken the organization in which they 
are included. Many of the most intelligent politicians, 
having hitherto inclined to a connexion with the Liberal 
y, are alarmed and alienated by projected or accom- 
ished innovations, and entertain a profound distrust of 
. Guapstone. By a natural tendency they would 
gradually merge in the Conservative party, if it were, 
as inthe days of Sir Roserr Peew’s management of the 
Opposition, conducted on sound and rational principles. 
Their adhesion would become impossible if the Opposition 
were to pledge itself to the obsolete folly of Protection or 
the nonsense of fair trade. A serious agitation for the 
imposition of a Customs duty on corn would exclude from 
office for an indefinite time the party which might share 
the opinions of Mr. Lowruer ; and it would render impos- 
sible the adhesion of moderate Liberals. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore, in his late speech at Sheffield, approached too 
closely, not to a vindication of Protection or of fair trade, 
bat to an apology for the victims of economical delusions. 
It would be a grievous blunder to farnish a heterogeneous 
and dangerous majority with a just cause in substitution 
for envy, hatred, malice, covetousness, and general dis- 
regard of vested rights. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


HE state of Ireland has once more become serious. 
The proceedings attending the Tyrone election and 

the disturbances at Limerick have naturally attracted most 
attention; but they are only the most prominent of a 
large number of incidents, all tending to show that the 
Iand League has declared war to the knife. It is not 
pon | difficult to understand why Mr. Parye.t has put forth 
such apparently disproportionate energy in the assault on 
ne. The position was one in which he could, from 

his own point of view, hardly lose much, and might gain 
@ great deal. Defeat could not be considered very 
damaging ; victory would have added enormously to the 
prestige of the Land League. It is true that he has not 
succeeded in seating his man; that he has not even been 
able to carry out the avowed secondary part of his scheme 
and defeat the candidature of Mr. Dicxsox. But he pro- 
bably had not the slightest hope of the first result, and he 
has missed the second so narrowly that his followers will 
be nearly as much delighted as if he had won it. Mr. 
Ry.err was a complete stranger to the country—known 
only as a zealous servant of the Land League. As a 
Unitarian he was likely to be unpopular both with Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, who divide the anti-Orange 
vote of Tyrone between them. If he had any other cha- 
racteristic, it was a leaning to the nationalist ideas which 
in one form or another underlie the Land League pro- 
a. But Tyrone, if not so entirely devoted to unity with 
ngland as the counties east and north of it, is certainly not 
nationalist. On the other hand, Mr. Dickson wag not merely 
man of great popularity in Ulster, and a representative 
of the party whose strength in the county was shown by 
Mr. Lirron’s return. He directly represented the Govern- 
ment which has just given the electors of Tyrone a bribe 
estimated by Mr. ParNeLL, a most unwilling witness, as 
equivalent to a permanent remission of twelve per cent. of 
their rents. Yet Mr. Parnett has succeeded in polling 
nearly a thousand votes for his own man, and has failed 
only by a few score in disappointing the candidate who 
resents himself to receive the reward of the Government 
It is an entire mistake to compare, as 

some critics have compared, the RyLerr votes with those 
for Colonel Knox and Mr. Dicksoy, and to say “ What 
“adefeat for Mr. Paryetn!” The point is that he has 
effected a lodgment in that part of Ireland which was 
supposed to be impregnable to him. The campaign, too, 
has enabled him to develop more definitely than would 
otherwise have been possible the new programme by 
which he hopes to outbid the Government, and to render 
the Land Bill a mere stepping-stone to farther his own pro- 


gress. The entire abolition of rent, which was talked of, 
seems to be postponed in favour of the carrying out 
of a novel interpretation of the new Act as to improve- 
ments—an interpretation which, it is hardly needful to 
say, the Commissioners have not adopted in the Summary 
just put forth, and aro not likely to adopt in actual 
practice. According to this interpretation, the improve. 
ments in virtue of which no rent is to be payable 
are any improvements effected by the tenant's pre- 
decessors, not merely in title, but in mere holding for 
some centuries past, and all increase of rent effected 
during that time is to be struck off. Mr. Parnet calcu- 
lates that while the Act would reduce Irish rents from 
seventeen millions to fifteen—a curious commentary on 
the reiterated statements of Mr. Gtapsroye and his 
partisans that nothing is to be taken out of the landlords’ 
pockets—his plan would reduce them to some two or 
three millions; that is to say, the soil would be handed 
over to the tenants at a rent-charge for the whole acreage 
of Ireland of about half-a-crown per acre. The bait is a 
tempting one, and with the more reckless and dishonest 
of the tenants the proposal may certainly be counted on 
as a card likely to tramp the Government lead. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the Land League has 
given definite and specific orders for a renewal of violence 
throughout Ireland, in order to recognize the fact that 
such a renewal has undoubtedly taken place. When a 
country is so thoroughly under terrorism as the greater 
part of Ireland is—when grown men and free citizens can 
write letters like that most ludicrous and yet most pathetic 
one published a day or two ago, in which the writer says, 
“ Tam exceedingly sorry for having earned Boycotting. 
“T ask to be forgiven, and will be good in future ’—a 
very slight impulsion at head-quarters is sufficient to set 
the ball of outrage and crime rolling. The Limerick dis- 
turbances, moreover, show a spirit in the dregs of the popu- 
lace, as well as in the police, which is to a great extent new. 
When, last year, troops were employed to protect the 
original Boycorr expedition, it was noticed that little, if 
any, ill feeling was shown against them by the people. 
They were supposed to be doing their duty, and were let 
alone. This seems now to have changed. In almost 
every quarter of the South of Ireland the troops (especi- 
ally if their regiments are definitely English and Scotch 
regiments) are insulted, waylaid, and attacked on every 
possible occasion; and the feeling of exasperation likely 
to be produced by this in such young men as most of our 
soldiers are now may easily be appreciated. But that 
exasperation seems, at Limerick at least, to have at last 
spread to the much-abused and hardly-pressed con- 
stabulary. Until a regular official inquiry is held, it is 
impossible to say whether the police at Limerick did or 
did not get out of hand, and fire without, or even against, 
orders. The Land League and National organs, which 
assert the fact, are utterly unworthy of credit, of course ; 
but it does not seem to rest on their testimony alone, and it is 
unfortunately anything but improbable in itself. As the 
present policy of the Land League can only lead to the 
dispossessing of a large number of tenants, the police will 
naturally become more obnoxious than ever, and the 
chances of affrays, even more sanguinary than that of 
Sunday, will grow with their growing unpopularity. The 
suggestion which has been thrown out for an alteration in 
their armament seems worthy of serious consideration. 
Rifles and bayonets have the disadvantage of being almost 
useless except in the last resort, and in that last resort 
unnecessarily deadly. 

In a prospect which is decidedly gloomy, the brightest 
spot is perhaps the address, no less politic than generous, 
with which the Marquis of Warerrorp has accompanied 
the issue to his tenantry of the Commissioners’ Summary 
of the Land Act before referred to. That Summary is, on 
the whole, very fairly drawn up, exhibiting the benefits 
conferred on the tenant clearly, but not exaggerating 
them, and perhaps calculated to neutralize the un- 
favourable opinions as to the probable conduct of 
the Commission which might have been formed from 
the announcement of the appointment of Assistant Com- 
missioners who are certainly not biassed in the land. 
lords’ favour. In order that the Act may work, fairness 
on the part of the Commissioners, willingness to avail 
themselves of it on the part of the tenants, and a disposi- 
tion to accept the inevitable, and to make the best of it, 
on the part of the landlords, are indispensable. The first 
must be presumed to exist until it is shown not to exist. 
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Of the third a happier prerogative instance could hardly 
have been shown than the example set by Lord WatTeRForD. 
He insists, and is right in insisting, on a proper arrange- 
ment being made in respect of the past; but, this being 
done, he offers to meet the tenantry half-way in the amicable 
establishment of statutory tenancies, and even goes so far 
as to promise reinstatement to two evicted tenants. Lord 
Warerrorp has at the same time come forward heartily 
to support the proposed Exhibition of Irish products, a 
proceeding from which no very great practical good may 
result, but which, if it were left in the hands of the Land 
League, might be made an engine for working positive 
evil. By thus assuming the initiative, and putting him- 
self in his proper position as a leader of the people, ready 
cheerfully to obey the law, such as it is, and not to wait 
sulkily till it extracts from him what it can, Lord 
Warervorp has earned the respect and gratitude of 
Irishmen and Englishmen alike. If the majority of land- 
lords follow him, the very firmest portion of the present 
standing-ground of the Land League will be cut from 
under its feet. But it will still have a strong hold, partly 
by terror and partly by interest, on the reckless and dis- 
honest, the greedy and the ignorant, whose numbers are 
unfortunately not small in Ireland. It is sufficiently 
obvious that this hold will be used and abused to the 
uttermost. The de facto Government of Ireland is not at 
all likely to give up the reins without a desperate struggle. 
What is more, it is but too likely to succeed in holding 
them unless the other Government shows at last a deter- 
mination to enforce the law and to preserve order. It 
must be a subject of the deepest regret to every well- 
disposed person that as yet but few signs of any such 
determination are shown. The arrests effected under the 
Coercion Act were well enough in their way ; but then Mr. 
Forster seems to think that, so long as he does not let his 
prisoners go, his duty is done. It is not done, and will 
not be done until the terrorism of the Land League is 
entirely broken. At present that terrorism exists in force 
as full as it ever possessed, and there are but too good 
reasons for thinking that every day does something more 
to transform the movement itself from a simple agitation 
intended to further designs on private property to a 
practical rebellion against the sovereignty of England and 
the unity of the Empire. 


THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 


TPVHE virtual annexation of Tunis has thus far not been 

a profitable experiment, though there is no doubt that 
the principality will become permanently a French posses- 
sion or dependency. The result has been contemplated for 
many years, and it might probably have been attained by 
more gradual methods on easier terms. Italian rivalry 
was not immediately formidable to France; and nothing 
was gained by the dissatisfaction which was naturally pro- 
duced in England. One of the most awkward and most 
genuine explanations of the sudden interference with the 
exercise of the Bey’s authority was contained in M. 
Sr.-Hizatre’s statement that the local tribunals had given 
decisions unfavourable to French litigants. He was under- 
stood to refer to the rights in dispute between Mr. Levy, 
an English subject, and a French Joint-Stock Company. 
It would be rash to express an opinion as to the merits of 
the case, or even as to the law by which it ought to have 
been decided ; but the result is in a high degree suspicious. 
The former French Consul, now Resident Minister and 
real ruler of Tunis, has caused the suit to be trans- 
ferred to a tribunal of his own choice, which has since, 
as might have been expected, given judgment in favour of 
the French Company. The decision, taken in connexion 
with M. Sr.-Hixare’s language, furnishes some excuse for 
the comparison which French opponents of the Govern- 
ment have drawn between the Mexican expedition and the 
Jecker bonds on one part and the annexation of Tunis 
with the Enfida lawsuit on the other. It is of course 
possible that Mr. Levy may not have been entitled to pre- 
emption of an estate adjoining his own; and it is not 
improbable that Jecker’s claim on the Mexican Govern- 
ment may have been tenable. The private interest and 
the jobs with which it may have been connected were not 
in either case the primary cause of a doubtful enterprise ; 
but it was unfortunate that the courtiers of Napoteoy III. 
or the clients of M. Rovustan should have profited by a 
questionable policy. 


The Kroumirs, whose encroachments on French terri. 
tory were in the first instance to be repressed, have for 
some time been forgotten. Some French troops which 
were sent into their country met with no opposition. 
and the Kroumirs are as much or as little to be feared 
as before the beginning of the présent complications. 
No explanation has been given of the relation between 
the supposed Kroumir outrages and the assumption of 
supreme authority by the French Consul. The Bey hag 
perhaps not made vigorous efforts to keep the frontier 
tribes in order; but the laxity of a petty Mahometan 
Government is not surprising. If the French thought it 
worth while to punish the Kroumirs, the Bey would haye 
made no objection, although the expedition might perhaps 
temporarily have violated the territory of Tunis. Not 
content with the arguments derived from the Enfida lay. 
suit and from the Kroumir irregularities, M. Sr.-Hiratrg 
further announced that it had become the duty of France 
to improve the administration of Tunis, and, generally, ag 
in her own African possessions, to promote the spread of 
civilization. It is an excellent thing to civilize imper- 
fectly-developed communities, but the rights which are 
professedly founded on the duty of diffusing intelligence 
are inconveniently vague and elastic. The same reasons 
might justify a French or Russian conquest of any part 
of the Turkish Empire, which is greatly in need of 
improvement. The English Government wisely declined 
to offer any objection to the annexation of Tunis, as long 
as its own treaty rights were respected; but Tripoli 
might, according to M. Sr.-Hiratre’s theory, have required 
the same treatment as Tunis, with the result of disturbing 
the temporary equilibrium which has been established in 
Egypt. It accordingly became necessary to warn the 
French Government that the further extension of its 
cosmopolitan benevolence would not be regarded by 
England with equanimity. M. Sr.-Hitare returned a 
satisfactory answer to the effect that the frontier of 
Tripoli would not be passed by French troops, even if it 
became necessary to repel aggressions on the part of the 
bordering tribes. 

The effect of the wanton annexation of Tunis has been | 
to irritate the large Mahometan population of all Northern 
Africa. The Arabs have in many districts committed acts 
of hostility against the French, and the subjects of the 
Bey not unreasonably think themselves relieved from their 
allegiance. Unprotected settlements have been exposed 
to plunder and outrage; and French detachments have 
been threatened with opposition, and in one or two in- 
stances have been compelled by superior numbers to 
retreat. The disturbances began during the hottest 
season of the year, when it was impossible or difficult to 
pursue Arab marauders. In consequence the revolt has 
spread to the frontier of Morocco, and it will scarcely be 
repressed except by a regular campaign. There is no 
doubt that success will be secured without any ruinous 
drain on the comparatively inexhaustible resources of the 
French Republic; but the sacrifice of life and treasuro 
which must be incurred will have been wholly gratui- 
tous. It has been found that the army, although it has 
of late years been entirely reorganized, has not furnished 
the necessary detachments without some strain and com- 
plication. Complaints have been made of imperfect dis- 
cipline, and of a want of skill and vigour on the part 
of superior officers. The losses by disease have been 
comparatively heavy, although the service has thus far 
been of an ordinary character. When the temperate 
season begins, the French troops will undoubtedly assert 
their superiority; and, indeed, they have already, in 
almost every instance, repelled attack with little loss ; but 
there is small glory to be acquired, and it is possible that 
war even with African tribes may not prove popular in 
France. A quarrel with Morocco would extend the range 
of operations, and render necessary the despatch of ad- 
ditional reinforcements. The African complications have 
already on one occasion affected domestic policy. The 
late elections were hurried on because the Government 
was unwilling to appeal to the constituencies while war 
was proceeding. It has often been observed that universal 
liability to military service would scarcely be tolerable 
in a State which had to employ its forces in foreign and 
remote regions. The Frencharmy has been organized for 
purposes of national defence, and for the peaceable occupa- 
tion of Algeria. A chronic state of warfare in Africa 
would prodace much dissatisfaction. 


It argues no unfriendly feeling to cultivate a hope 
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that the present troubles may impress French politicians 
with the impolicy of reviving national restlessness and 
ambition. ‘The late proceedings in Tunis would have 
been regarded in England with less disfavour if they 
had not seemed to indicate a departure from the deli- 
berate policy of the last eleven years. For almost the 
first time in several centuries there has during that period 
been no reason to apprehend disturbance promoted by 
France. The covetousness of foreign territory which 
was stimulated by M. Turers, and fitfully encouraged 

Napoteon III., has made room for an indefinite 
hope of recovering at some future time the German 
provinces which had long been regarded as portions of 
France. The goodwill of England was conciliated by 
the removal of all fear of collision with a Power which 
seemed to be exclusively devoted to the cultivation 
of its own internal prosperity. When a clever writer 
described an imaginary invasion of England, the sup- 
posed victors in the battle of Dorking were not French- 
men, but Germans. The great increase of the wealth 
of France, and even the formation of a powerful army, 
have been watched in this country with unbroken com- 
placency. The sudden determination to extend French 
dominion in Africa naturally caused a feeling of unwelcome 
surprise. The enterprise implied an indifference to the 
friendship, not only of England, but of Italy; and the 
approval of French encroachment which was attributed to 
Prince BisMARCK was not reassuring. It is now too late to 
hope that the independence of Tunis will be restored. ‘I'he 
Bey’s troops are more likely to join the insurgents than to 
aid in the suppression of the revolt, which is probably, in 
spite of his professions, not distasteful to himself. The 
campaign which is about to open will be regarded with but 
faint curiosity, because its issue cannot be doubtful. The 
best result would be a conviction produced in the French 
mind of the advantages of peace. 


LOSS OF THE TEUTON. 


ty is singular, and not altogether satisfactory, to con- 
trast the impressions produced in this country by a 
railway accident and by the loss of a great passenger 
steamer. If ten or twelve lives are sacrificed in a collision 
there is a general expression of passionate indignation 
against the Company which has, or is thought to have, 
neglected necessary precautions, and a demand for prompt 
legislation. The Companies have, in almost every case, to 
compensate those who have been injured and the families 
of those who have been killed, and juries show little mercy 
to the great corporations whose officials have been guilty 
of carelessness, or have endangered life by parsimony. It 
is natural and just that this strong feeling should exist, 
and no one can wish that it should be weakened, or that 
the smallest disregard for the safety of passengers should 
go unpunished ; but it seems strange that, while so much 
emotion is caused by loss of lite on land, so little is 
aroused by far greater loss of life at sea. In a bad railway 
collision fifteen or twenty people may be killed. Ifa 
steamer goes down, a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
passengers and sailors may be drowned ; but, strange to 
say, the greater catastrophe causes far less excitement than 
the less. General regret is expressed for the victims; 
but there is no explosion of popular feeling against the 
owners, who, unlike the Railway Companies, are not usu- 
ally obliged to compensate the families of those who have 
perished. It seems to be thought that shipwreck is an 
unavoidable casualty, and that Freie who go to sea know 
that they run a certain risk, and are willing to take their 
chance. There is some foundation for this view, inasmuch 
as passenger ships are occasionally lost through mischance 
against which no skill could provide; but nevertheless it 
should not receive, as it practically does, a general, if 
tacit, acceptance. ‘The losses of passenger vessels have 
been in too many cases due to preventabie causes, to causes 
quite as preventable as those of railway disaster; and 
when an accident has occurred which might have been 
avoided, there should be at least as strong a feeling against 
the Steamship Company which has drowned its hundred 
as there is against the Railway Company which kills its 
score; and the owners of a vessel ought to be made liable 
for the loss of life they have caused in the same way that 
the owners of a railway are made liable. In one respect, 
indeed, the former are greater sinners than the latter. 
Railway Companies, badly as they behave in many re- 


spects, do not make fallacious statements about the means 
adopted to ensure the safety of the trains. They do not 
say, for instance, that they have perfect continuous brakes 
while they really have but very moderate brake-power. 
With ships the case is different. Whenever a great passenger 
steamer is launched, the public is ostentatiously informed 
that she is divided into a number of water-tight compart- 
ments, so that in the event of a leak, a bump, or even 
@ collision, the vessel will still be comparatively safe. 
When an accident happens, these compartments usually 
fail, and the vessel fills and sinks in the ordinary way. 
The reasons why they afford so little protection are 
perfectly well known to those who are conversant with 
shipbuilding ; but of course the great mass of passengers 
are quite ignorant on this subject, and they are habitually 
deluded about one of the most important safeguards against 
the dangers of the sea. In other respects the construction 
of the great merchant steamers is defective; and there is 
no exaggeration in saying that the loss of life which has 
been caused by the wreck of these vessels has been in 
great part due to bad building. It may be added that 
disaster has also in no small namber of cases been in 

due to the reckless navigation which is tolerated, if not 
encouraged, for the sake of quick passages. Quite as 
much to blame as the Railway Companies have some of 
the Steamship Companies been, and it is not a little 
strange that the public judgment should be so severe on 
the former and so clement with regard to the latter. 

In the case of the Teuton a large number of men, women, 
and children seem to have been lost owing to the faulty 
management of a faulty vessel. The story of the disaster 
as it stands at present is indeed a most singular one, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the official narrative may 
bring to light some facts which will tend to show that 
there was moderate precaution in shaping the vessel's 
course. According to the narratives which have been. 
received, the Teuton arrived in Table Bay on the 29th of 
last month, and sailed on the next day for Algoa Bay and 
Natal. At 2 p.m. cross bearings were apparently taken, 
and the course set, Cape Point being then eight miles dis- 
tant, bearing due north. With two slight variations of 
course, the vessel steamed on during the afternoon, the. 
headland known as Danger Point being passed at 5.30, at 
a distance of five miles. At 7.20 the vessel suddenly struck, 
off Quoin Point, the land being then about four miles distant. 
She was backed off, seemingly without any difficulty, and 
the captain steered at once for Simon’s Bay, no immediate. 
danger being feared; but in spite of the bulkheads which. 
were thought to give her safety—in spite, it may be pre- 
sumed, of the pumps concerning which, strangely enough, 
nothing is said in the report—the water gained steadily, 
and the speed of the vessel decreased as she sank lower: 
and lower. At 10 P.M. the boats, which had been pre- 
viously got ready and provisioned, were lowered into the 
water, and some women and children were immediately 
sent into one of them. A second boat was receiving its. 
living charge when a strange catastrophe, as yet but im- 
perfectly described, occurred. One or both of the engine- 
room bulkheads suddenly gave way, and the last reserve 
of buoyancy being immediately annihilated, the Teuton sank. 
like a stone, dragging down four of the boats in her vortex. 
Into the other three some of the crew and passengers, who 
were either not sucked down by the ship, or rose again to 
the surface, managed to scramble, and they reached the: — 
land in safety. 

Unless the official inquiry should bring to light many 
important facts at present unknown, it is almost impos-. 
sible to avoid one painful and obvious conclusion respect- 
ing this terrible disaster. From all that is at present 
known, it seems clear that the loss of the Teuton was due 
to bad navigation, which took her aground, and to de- 
fects of construction, which caused her to make water 
much more rapidly than she ought to have done, and then 
to sink quite suddenly. Why she was kept so close to 
the land it is not easy to understand, except on the 
supposition that everything was sacrificed to a rapid 
passage. The short voyage from Table Bay to Algoa 
Bay ought apparently to be quite free from danger 
if ordinary precautions are observed. The coast is well 
lighted, and there is no reason for supposing that the 
charts are imperfect. According to acorrespondent of the 
Standard who apparently is well acquainted with the 
matter he treats, the late Astronomer-Royal at the Cape, 
Sir Tuomas Macuzar, took the trouble to lay down a per- 
fectly safe course from one bay to the other. It is known 
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that there is an extremely dangerous reef off Quoin Point, 
and a vessel belonging to the same company that owned 
the Teuton was lost on it in 1875. Whena ship is taken 
at night within four miles of a coast off which there 
is known to be a reef of considerable extent, it is 
clear that risk must be incurred; it also seems clear 
that the only reason for incurring that risk must be 
the wish to shorten by a few hours a very short pas- 
sage. It may perhaps be proved at the official inquiry 
that the reef is not quite accurately laid down in the 
charts, or that there were special reasons for making a 
quick run ; but at present the only possible inference from 
the accounts which have appeared is that the steamer was 
kept much too close to a dangerous coast, and grounded in 
consequence. It is worth notice that when the Tewton was 
near what is known to be a dangerous reef, both the 
captain and the first mate, whose watch it was, were below, 
and that the vessel was in charge of the third mate, who 
probably had much less knowledge of the coast than either 
of the other two. 

The sinking of the Teuton within some three hours after 
she struck was due to the failure, almost invariable in these 
cases, of the bulkheads. Itis said that the vessel was 
“ protected ” by seven of these, and we presume, therefore, 
that she was supposed to be divided into a number of 
water-tight compartments. What the height of the bulk- 
heads was in the Teuton has not been stated. In too many 
cases they extend but a very little way above the load 
water-line, so that if one compartment fills and thereby 
brings the vessel down in the water, the others neces- 
sarily fill also. If the Teuton had seven bulkheads, there 
must have been three compartments on one side of the 
engine room, and four on the other. All these had 
seemingly filled at the time when the boats were lowered, 
and then finally the engine-room bulkheads gave way with 
a crash. The catastrophe shows, as so many other losses 
have done, that the supposed security obtained by the bulk- 
heads is illusory, and that iron vessels fill with terrible 
rapidity when once there is a hole below the water-line. 
Now it is perfectly possible to divide a vessel into com- 
partments which are really water-tight ; and what the loss 
of the Teuton suggests is that the inspection of vessels 
destined to carry large numbers of passengers for long 
voyages should be far more searching and severe than it is 
at present, and that information accessible to all should 


show what precautions have been taken in constructing 


vessels to ensure safety. It is hopeless, however, to ex- 
pect that any necessary measures will be taken unless 
public feeling is more deeply stirred by these great 
disasters, and unless the same strong and just indignation 
which is aroused by a railway accident is manifested when 
a passenger steamer is lost. Whether any legislative or 
administrative measures can put a stop to the practice of 
running risks in order to make a quick passage may be 
doubted; but here, again, public opinion might have a 
most healthy effect, and a general expression of vigorous 
condemnation, enhanced by a few verdicts with heavy 
damages, would have a wonderful effect in moderating the 
zeal of managers and captains who are bent on giving 
lines to which they belong a good name for speed, at all 
hazards. 


FRENCH CONSERVATISM. 


_ is four years since M. Turers died, and at the anni- 
versary service which was held this day week exactly 
twenty-two persons assisted, including the servants of the 
family. A larger attendance would have been obviously 
inappropriate. Neither Royalists nor Bonapartists can 
have any specially tender recollections of M. Tuters, and 
the Republicans are naturally anxious to forget him as 
completely and as quickly as possible. So long as they 
remember him they cannot well escape from one of two 
humiliating alternatives. Either they were altogether in 
the wrong when they looked to M. Turers as their leader, 
or they are altogether in the wrong now that they have 
rejected his counsel. They are doing the very things 
which M. Turers most persistently warned them not to 
do, and they are depriving the Republic of the precise 
character which he always declared it must retain if it 
meant tolive. M. Tues was not gifted with infallibility, 
and it is quite conceivable that in saying this he allowed his 
wishes or‘his prejudices to overpower his judgment. This 
is not a plea, however, which can be very well put forward 
by those who called themselves his followers. That the 


Republic must be Conservative was the creed of the party 
quite as much as of the leader. Consequently, since the 
party has discovered that the Republic must be Radical, 
it has no choice but to acknowledge either that it wag 
wrong then or that it is wrong now. It may have been 
wanting in enlightenment not to ally itself with the 
Extreme Left years ago, or it may be wanting in coura 
not to refuse that alliance to-day, but it cannot clear itself 
of both accusations at once. There must be a fair number 
of Republicans to whom either admisyion is exceedingly 
distasteful. Tho dread of Radicalism which they once 
professed is not so entirely allayed that they can honestly 
pity themselves for having ever entertained it. Yet, if 
they were right in feeling it while M. Tursrs lived, there 
is nothing in what has happened since to make it needless 
to feel it now. The genuine convert feels a hearty dis- 
taste for his former beliefs, but the moderate Republican 
of four years ago is only half at his ease in that Radical 
eddy which he no longer attempts to stem. All that he 
can do, therefore, is to put the facts behind him, and 
persuade himself, if he may, that opposites are not so very 
opposite, nor contraries so very contrary. In one re. 
spect he is undoubtedly favoured by fortune. He has 
in M. Gambetta a politician who will keep him sup. 
plied with an endless variety of phrases that seem re. 
assuring and are unmeaning. The speech at Neubourg 
the other day was full of them. M. Gamperta wished to 
comfort his moderate allies, and he completely attained his 
end. He reproduced in substance Mr. Briaut’s reminder 
that six omnibuses could not be taken abreast through 
Temple Bar. The Republic must go on to some undefined 
goal, but it must move only one stepatatime. This is 
all that a Conservative Republican—as the term is now 
applied—wants to reassure him. He asks no questions 
about the contents of the omnibuses, and he is seemingly 
quite indifferent as to the direction in which the Republic 
is moving. The important thing is that the six shall ap- 
proach the gate in succession instead of all at once, and 
that he shall be allowed to walk blindfold instead of being 
made to run. Even the reactionary Right, short-sighted and 
prejudiced as in many ways it is, is more intelligent on this 
head than the Conservative Republicans have shown them- 
selves. The Right has at least the wit to see that the six 
omnibuses will only hinder one another, and that a man 
who finds himself approaching the edge of a precipice is 
more likely to be startled into caution if he is running at 
full spced than if he is sauntering at a foot pace. If M. 
Gamperra proposed to abolish the Senate, to rescind the 
Concordat, to reduce the term of service in the army, to 
make the magistracy elective, and to do all this in the 
year 1881, he would be a less dangerous adviser that he is 
when he is content with making an advance in each of 
these directions, and with making even that by easy stages. 


It is true that the Conservatives who do not call them- 
selves Republicans are, in their own way, quite as inca- 
pable of useful or intelligent action as the Conservatives 
who rightly hold that their business is to protect the 
Republic against revolutionary violence of all kinds. If 
in 1873 the Right had supported M. Tuters instead of 
overthrowing him, and had devoted itself to strengthening 
what remained instead of dreaming of impossible restora- 
tions, things would never have come to the pass in which 
they now are. Nor is there the faintest evidence that the 
Right has discovered its mistake. The attempt to create 
a Conservative Opposition at the late elections was an 
entire failure. The various sections of which it was sought 
to compose it thought a great deal more of their facings 
than of their uniform. ‘They would be Conservatives if 
by that was meant being Legitimists or Imperialists; but 
as to sinking these distinctions, and making a common 
effort to save the Republic from going from bad to worse, 
they would have none of it. Even consistent Royalists 
were rejected as candidates by the friends of the 
Count of Cuamporp because they would not make the 
restoration of the Monarchy the declared object of their 
policy. Under these circumstances the wonder is that a 
single seat was carried by the Conservatives. They had 
insisted on allying themselves with two unpopular causes, 
and they have reaped the nataral consequences of 
their imprudence. If there was anything certain in 
French politics it was that the great body of the electors 
are not prepared to tolerate any reaction as regards the 
institutions under which they live. Republicans they 
are, and, as at present advised, Republicans they mean to 
continue. In this particular instance it was more than 
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commonly easy to put aside any issues which might have 
the effect of dividing the Opposition. M. Gamperra and 
his friends had made no secret of their determination to 
demand a revision of the Constitution, to procure, if not 
the abolition of the Concordat, at all events its adminis- 
tration by the State in a very unfriendly temper towards 
the clergy, and to make some serious inroad upon the in- 
dependence of the magistracy. Here was a plain issue 
upon which it would have been possible to build up 
a Conservative Opposition and to have furnished it 
with an intelligible programme to put before the elec- 
tors. Even if the electors had shown no more dispo- 
sition to give this programme active support than they 
have shown in the case of the Legitimist and Bonapartist 
programmes which have actually been constructed, a 
beginning might have been made for the future. The 
electors might have been fairly warned of the measures 
which the Radicals have in store, and so have been at 
least disposed to take alarm when they see these 
measures actually brought forward. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, so long as the French Conserva- 
tives show such entire indifference to the fortunes even 
of the few candidates who have a chance of being elected, 
it is not to be expected that they should take any pains to 
get the right sort of candidate. In two divisions of Paris 
there seemed to be a chance, at all events, that the Con- 
servative candidate would be successful. M. Hervé was 
in all respects an admirable candidate, and the only reason 
why he is not now one of the deputies for Paris is that on 
the 21st of August the Conservative electors were at the sea- 
side or taking the waters. They did not care enough about 
an election which they professed to think so critical to 
come home for a night in order to save one division at least 
of Paris from the Radical invasion. So far as any trouble 
they chose to take in the matter went, the Scrutin de liste 
might have become law, and all Paris might have been 
made a single constituency. They threw away the weapon 
which the retention of the Scrutin d arrondissement had 
put into their hands, and allowed a constituency which 
they might have made their own to fall under the sway of 
theenemy. In another division the enthusiasm of the 
Conservative electors was vigorous enough to bring them 
to the polls on the 21st of August, but it was not vigorous 
enough to make them repeat the sacrifice on the 4th of 
September. If M. Gopgtxe had retained in the second 
ballot the same number of votes that he managed to 
secure in the first, he would be one of the deputies for 
Paris, and the Extreme Republicans would not have been 
able to present an unbroken front in the capital. A party 
which will not make two journeys in a fortnight to secure 
agreat public end deserves the tremendous defeat which 
it has just sustained. 


LORD GREY ON RECIPROCITY. 


ORD GREY’S letters on the vicious principle of 

commercial reciprocity are admirable specimens of 
clear and conclusive reasoning. A veteran confessor of a 
faith which was preached in his youth, and which is 
already undergoing a process of corruption, Lord Grey 
insists on the truth of a simple doctrine which admits of 
no exceptions. In common with Lord Overstons, like 
himself an orthodox economist, Lord Grey protested even 
in 1860, when the French treaty had been recommended 
to popularity both by its immediate tendency and by the 
reputation of its author, against an acceptance of the 
fallacies of which it was designed in some degree to 
counteract the effect. Mr. Coppen’s convictions were the 
same with Lord Grey’s; and his apparent inconsistency 
admitted of strong excuse, if not of entire justification. 
The policy which had been steadily pursued in England 
from the time of Sir Rosert Prgt’s Administration had 
already given so much earnest of success as to win 
over many foreign proselytes. One of the most in- 
telligent of their number, then exercising almost abso- 
late power in France, wished to convince his country- 
men by experience of the benefits of free commercial 
intercourse ; but the ignorant prejudice which then as now 
prevailed in France raised a doubt whether even the most 
complaisant of representative bodies would approve a 
rational tariff at the bidding of the Emprror. NHither by 
design or by accident the Constitution which had been 
devised a few years before included a provision by which 
the Government could evade the necessity of legislative 
Sanction. The Emperor had retained to himself absolute 


control over diplomatic engagements; and consequently 
he could by his own prerogative conclude a treaty for the 
regulation of the tariff. Mr. Coppren on one of his visits 
to Paris was invited by Narouzon III. to co-operate in the 
trial of his plausible experiment as to the possibility of 
introducing a more enlightened commercial policy into 
France. Having consulted his own Government, Mr. 
CospEN, with the cordial sanction of Mr. Guapsronz, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, undertook the negotiation, 
for which he would have been admirably qualified if only 
the entire undertaking had not been inconsistent with his 
most cherished principles. 

M. Rovner, in seconding and executing the scheme of 
Napoteon III., thought himself obliged to humour the 
popular prejudice by affecting to treat as costly and 
burdensome concessions fiscal reductions which were 
primarily beneficial to French consumers. Both the 
Emperor and his Minister were far in advance of the pre- 
sent rulers of France, and probably they would have 
preferred the method of domestic legislation to an osten- 
sible bargain with a foreign Government; but they could 
not afford to incur the risk of a defeat which might in 
other respects have compromised the Imperial authority. 
Mr. Cospen necessarily became their coadjutor or accom- 
plice in a harmless plot against one of the few constitu- 
tional restrictions which had survived the events of 1851. 
Lord Grey attributes some blame to the English repre- 
sentative for the provocation which may have been given 
to the opponents of Napoteon III.; but at that time the 
Empire seemed to be popular, and it was universally 
accepted. The Orleanists, who had always opposed F'ree- 
trade, were altogether powerless, and the Republican 
party had no bond of union except resentment against 
the Empire. It is now evident that Mr. Cospun and 
Mr. GtapstoNE made some mistakes; but it was then 
impossible to foresee all the consequences of the Com- 
mercial Treaty. There is some difference of opinion as 
to the dexterity exhibited by Mr. Coppgn in manipulat- 
ing the details of the agreement. M. Rovner could 
not fail to understand that his English colleague had 
no serious objection to reducing English Customs duties 
to the lowest point. At the same time it was certain 
that the clamour of French producers would be less 
formidable in proportion to the impediments which 
were placed in the way of importation from England. 
Naporezon III. and M. Rovner probably hoped that before 
the expiration of the treaty sound economic doctrines would 
have made some progress in France. It may even have 
seemed possible that in twenty years a French Legislature 
might be inclined to reduce Customs duties without 
stipulating for an equivalent. In the result an absurdly 
unequal bargain, if it was to be only considered as a 
bargain, was concluded between the plenipotentiaries, The 
immediate advantage to trade contented English manu- 
facturers; and Mr. GLADSTONE expatiated with copious and 
persuasive eloquence both on the commercial benefits of 
the treaty and on the social blessings which were to 
result from the increased consumption of light claret. 

As the term of the treaty approached its close, almost 
all French politicians concurred in the opinion that it 
would be expedient to obtain additional concessions from 
England. M. Turers, who was profoundly ignorant of the 
rudiments of economic science, stimulated by every means 
in his power the vulgar delusion. His successors have in- 
cluded in their number some professed supporters of Free- 
trade; but the Government for the time being has almost 
always truckled to the producers, at the expense of the 
consuming mass of the population. The impression which, 
according to Lord GREY, was a necessary consequence of 
the negotiation of a commercial treaty proved to be both 
general and permanent. French Ministers were convinced 
that the limited facilities afforded to English trade were 
too valuable to be sacrificed, and that they had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a cheap popularity by imposing addi- 
tional restrictions. The treaty was grudgingly prolonged 
for six months, that time might be afforded for nego- 
tiation; but during the last Session of the Legislature 
which has since been dissolved the Mriyister of Commerce 
deliberately contrived a plan of extorting concessions by 
forcing the English Government to conclade a treaty in 
ahurry. The Assembly was not unwilling to extend the 
term, but M. Trzarp insisted on fixing November 8 as the 
date of final settlement, except in cases where the arrange- 
ment of conditions might be positively ensured. Mr. 
GapsTonE had a year before encouraged the belief in his 
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eagerness for a treaty by introducing the expected re- 
duction of the wine duties as an element of his Budget. 
The consequence has been that the French Minister has 
over-reached himself, and that the English Government 
has for the present declined to continue a discussion which 
could not be completed within the stipulated time. M. 
Trrarp asserts that he was prevented by statute from pro- 
longing the term. There is no such prohibition in the Act, 
but the condition was stated both in his speech and in the 
Exposé de Motifs which, according to French practice, 
was prefixed to the Act. It is not the business of English 
critics to inquire whether the statement of reasons is a 
part or preamble of the Act. It is enough that the French 
Minister professed to be unable to prolong the nego- 
tiation. 

It is not improbable that the negotiations may be 
resumed, as the short-sighted astuteness of the MINISTER 
of CommERcE appears to be generally disapproved in 
France. The English Government took occasion in the 
Queen’s Speech to express its continued readiness to nego- 
tiate; but Lord Grey’s reasons for seizing the opportu- 
nity of withdrawing from an erroneous policy deserve full 
consideration. It is as true now as it was four-and- 
twenty years ago that duties ought to be imposed only 
for the sake of revenue, and to the amount which may 
be required for the purpose. It is highly inconvenient 
to confer on foreign countries a right of objecting to 
any financial measures which may be conducive to the 
national interests. If it were expedient to levy increased 
duties on wine or on silk, the English Government and 
the English House of Commons ought not to be pre- 
vented from exercising their discretion. Experience has 
fully confirmed the opinion that foreign nations would 
be encouraged in a restrictive policy by the admission 
that they were entitled to receive purchase money for a 
benefit conferred on themselves. Lord Grey, agreeing 
with the economists of his earlier days, ridicules the belief 
that any community can be impoverished by the excess of 
its imports above its exports. Gain consists in receiving 
and not in giving, though a price must undoubtedly be 
paid for foreign produce consumed in England. If no 
public revenue were needed, or if it were provided from 
some other source, it is certain that the entire abolition of 
Customs duties would be an unmixed advantage to the 
community. Any approximation to absolute freedom of 
importation ought to be regulated with exclusive regard 
to the welfare of the population. If Mr. Copven had held 
his hand in 1860, foreign countries might perhaps by this 
time have imitated the policy which, as they would have 
‘seen, was enriching England. It may stiil not be too late 
to try a sound and consistent policy. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS. 


HE Indian Census has set at rest all doubts as to the 

accuracy of previous estimates of the population. In- 
cluding the protected States, the great dependency con- 
tains 252 millions of people, or 12 millions more than it 
contained in 1871. It seems to require, if not a more 
terrible, at least a more universal, experience of famine 
than India has yet had to check the natural exultation 
called forth by these figures. Pleasure in an increased 
population has probably come down to us from ages when 
to increase and multiply was the same thing as to subdue 
the earth, and it has all the strength which survivals 
usually have. Yet, when we recall all that has from time to 
time been said about the growing poverty of India, there 
is something strangely irrational in any such feeling. 
Unless Englishmen have been altogether misinformed, 
there are many millions in India who habitually live on 
the very smallest provision of necessary food and clothing 
on which it is possible to keep body and soul together. A 
hot climate is unfavourable to the creation of artificial 
wants in either of these respects, and the standard of com- 
fort is indistinguishable from the minimum of bare sub- 
sistence. What is to happen if a population which has 


. already come to this pass goes on growing? Itis estimated 


that during the last thirty years ten millions of people 
have died from famine. But for more than half this period 
concerted action against famine was in its infancy, and the 
natural eheck to population which scarcity supplies had 
not ceased to operate. Now that the State has undertaken 
to keep the people alive, and is properly anxious to see 
that what it has undertaken is performed, the influence 


of this check will be immeasurably lessened. India 
is to be insured against famine; and no doubt 

so long as the provision of the —_—— revenue is made 
a charge upon the taxation or the credit of the country. 

the insurance will be effectual. But the more effectual it 
is, the larger will be the population kept alive to beget 
and bring forth children. The provision against faming 
will in part, indeed, consist of those public works which 
increase the actual produce of the soil. But an unknown 
percentage of it will be in the nature of positive relief, 
and from this point of view every million added to the 
population will yield its quota—probably its disprepor. 
tionate quota—of new claimants for State aid in every 
season of scarcity. One resource which is cpen to the 
natives of other countries is not open to those of India, 
Emigration is not popular, and is not likely to become 
popular. Evenif it were, the burden of the difficulty would 
be only transferred, not removed. We have seen some- 
thing in the United States and in Australia of the welcome 
which is accorded to Chinese immigrants by the white 
labourers already in possession of the field, and though an 
Indian immigration might not be open to all the objections 
which attach to a Chinese, the most serious objection of 
all would be as weighty in the one case as in the other. The 
moral level of the new-comers might be higher, and their in. 
dustry might be less irritatingly conspicuous ; but the fact 
that they were ready to work for lower wages than white 
men would be equally unmistakable, and, once established, 
would equally mark them out as the objects of white 
hostility. In democratic communities the voters, if they 
choose, can say that such and such labourers shall not be 
admitted into the country, and the fact that the im. 
migrants were equally British subjects with those who 
shut them out would not make the slightest difference 
to the result. In South Africa, indeed, the supply of white 
labour is not likely to be large enough to make this 
objection formidable, but unless the races of India cling 
to life a great deal more closely than they have yet done 
they would probably submit to die of starvation in preference 
to living under the stimulating control of an Anglo-Dutch 
settler. Consequently, whether the population of India be 
or be not too large for the territory which has to support 
it, there is not much chance that any other territory will 
be forthcoming to share the burden. 


Where there is no help for a thing, it is idle 
to spend time in lamenting it, and if the figures of 
the Census stood alone, nothing would be gained 
by thus insisting on the black side which they pre . 
sent. But there is a difference between absence of 
lamentation and the open expression of satisfaction 
over the magnificent results of English rule. It is 
because symptoms of this latter tendency have shown 
themselves in some English comments on the Indian 
Census that it seems expedient to insist on the gloomy 
possibilities which this Census contains. The discovery 
that the population of India is growing larger and larger 
may be of real use to us if we take it as a warning, and not 
merely as an agreeable testimony to our own good qualities 
as rulers. These new subjects have either to be kept alive 
or to be furnished with the means of keeping themselves 
alive. If we neglect the latter duty we shall not be able, 
without going back from our word, to neglect the former. 
Sir Ricuarp Tempe declares that “ vast culturable areas 
“within India itself are seen inviting the plough.” 
Whether this encouraging view of agricultural possi- 
bilities in India is nearer or further from the fact than the 
gloomy pictures of exhausted soils and hopeless sterility 
which have been drawn by authorities who are pre- 
sumably equally competent to have an opinion on the 
subject, we will not undertake to say. If the increase 
of the population were a matter within our control, 
it would be of great importance to ascertain on which 
side the truth lies. But when the population is 
there, and will continue to be there in larger and larger 
numbers, the hopefal theory is the only theory which it 
can be worth while to pursue. If Sir Ricnarp TEMpce is 
right, the invitation he speaks of cannot be too heartily 
accepted. If he is wrong, we shall be no worse off 
for having acted as though he were right. Even if it 
should prove that these new “culturable areas” show 
themselves less friendly to the plough than he supposes, 
much may be done by better treatment of the areas 
already under cultivation. We say this in reference not 
merely to the crops already grown, but to the introduction 


of new crops. hether the best native agriculture is so 
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+ ¢orior to English agriculture as has often been assamed 
doubted. What has been grown in India 
for centuries may perhaps turn out to be as well grown as 
the conditions of soil and climate and habits of life will 
it. But there are other crops which have only been 

wn in India of late years, and others, again, which can 
scarcely yet be said to be grown there at all. In both these 
fields of agricultural enterprise there is certainly room for 
hopefal experiment. It has not yet been ascertained, for 
instance, how far the Indian cotton industry can be made 
to compete with that of America in the supply of the 
Lancashire market. Mr. Cairp says that, while an acre 
of cotton land in Egypt yields 400 lbs. of cotton, an acre 
of cotton land in India yields only 70 lbs. More than 
this; while these 400 lbs. are worth 14/., the 70 lbs. are 
worth only 11. Of course, this superiority is partly to be 
traced to the peculiar conditions of Egyptian tillage. In 
Egypt the cotton plant is kept constantly moist, because 
the means for doing this are ready to hand. In India 
cotton is not irrigated, and, before it can be irrigated, 


there must be a considerable outlay of capital. Still, | 


though an Indian cotton field may not admit of being 
made equally productive with an Egyptian cotton field, 
and though, even if the production were equal, the cost 
would be greater, and consequently the profit less, it is 
probable that both production and profit would admit of 
being considerably increased. Tobacco-growing, again, 
which is a still newer industry, may prove to be more 
profitable than some of those which already have pos- 
session of the field; and, in the search for better uses to 
which to turn land already under cultivation, we may 
occasionally stumble upon uses to which land not yet cul- 
tivated may be turned. It is satisfactory to know that 
the Agricultural Department has already been revived ; 
but the figures of the new Census ought to stimulate the 
Government of India into giving it greater prominence 
than it has yet received. It is hardly too much to say 
that it is the most promising, and ought to be made the 
most important, of the Government otlices—the one upon 
which money should be most freely spent, and to which 
the best intelligence at the command of the authorities 
should be constantly directed. Of all the methods of 
keeping the people of India alive, the surest is an im- 
proved and extended agriculture; and no more than this 
need be said to prove the paramount value of the depart- 
ment which has this method in its charge. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


— special character of this year’s meeting of the British 
Association cast on the President a task of unusual difficulty. 
Fifty years ago the Association, developed in the first instance out 
of a local scientific society, held its original meeting at York. The 
city of York and the Yorkshire Philosophical Society have now 
welcomed the Association at its birthplace after half a century of 
successful and increasing activity. Sir John Lubbock was there- 
fore expected to produce something different from the usual type 
of the President’s address. Asa rule, the eminent person who is 
chosen as President of the Association for its yearly meeting is 
free to dwell almost exclusively on his own special department. 
The mathematician may expatiate on the beauties of the fourth 
dimension, or the biologist on the progress of embryology. But 
this time the occasion demanded a less specialized and more com- 
prehensive survey. Sir John Lubbock was found equal to the 
undertaking. His discourse was nothing less than a general 
account of the progress actually made by science since the British 
Association was tounded for the purpose of advancing it. The 
labour of preparing such an account, even with all the know- 
ledge and means of assistance which Sir John Lubbock would 
naturally have at his command, must have been immense; 
and his disposition of the materials entitles this address to 
an honourable place among its author’s literary performances. The 
President succeeded in making his review of half a century's 
scientific work exact without being laboured, interesting without 
being superticial or extravagant, and concise without being dry. 
Beginning with his own subject of biology, Sir John gave a sketch 
of the rise and establishment of Darwinism, stopping to vindicate 
Mr. Darwin from the misunderstanding of the people who 
still “consider that according to his theory a sheep might turn 
Ito & cow, or a zebra into a horse.” Let us hope that Sir John 
Lubbock is, or shortly may be, wrong in counting such people by 

thousands. From the genera! doctrine of heredity and the develop- 

ment of species the address on to the course of recent 

Special investigations in natural history, the discovery of alternate 

generations among insects, the fertilization of flowers, and the 

Production of their scent and colours through the preferences of 

Insects which fertilize them, the germ theory of putrefaction, 
and the application of that theory to practical surgery, for which 
the Germans have already coined, after its inventor, the name of 


| 


Listerism. The further results which may be expected from 
Pasteur’s latest experiments on protective inoculation were just 
glanced at. The results of modern anthropology were then passed 
in review, and the existence of pre-historic man in regions which, 
now temperate in their climate, have been alternately tropical and 
glacial since man’s first appearance, called for a brief digression 
into physical astronomy for the explanation of these secular 
changes. One of the advantages of taking a review from time to 
time, however summary, of the advance ot knowledge as a whole 
is that it forces on the attention the connexion and working alli- 
ance of even those branches of science which at first sight appear 
most remote, Fifty years ago it would have been difficult for the 
most acute astronomer or naturalist to see what the variable eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit could have to do with any tangible problem 
arising from detinite evidences of past life upon the earth. The 
progress of geology and physical geography next came in for a 
due share of attention, and here, too, matter was not wanting. 
The formation and structure of lakes, volcanoes, glaciers, and 
coral islands have all exercised the thought of eminent men of 
science in the period covered by Sir John Lubbock’s address, A 
monograph on coral islands assured Mr, Darwin's reputation among 
specialists long before he was known to the general public. On 
all these questions great advances have been made good, though 
many details remain open to discussion. Sir John proceeded to 
speak of astronomy, and of the new field of knowledge laid open 
by spectrum analysis. In this connexion Auguste Comte’s rash 
and unscientitic assertion, that we could never possibly know any- 
thing of the chemical composition or structure of the heavenly 
bodies, was held up, not for the first time, as a warning to dogma- 
tizers. From the astronomical work of the spectroscope it was a 
natural transition to the researches of Helmholtz, Clerk Maxwell, 
and others, on light and colour, The extraordinary conceit put 
forward by one or two late critics, including Mr. Gladstone, that 
Homer was colour-blind, was referred to with more respect than it 
deserved. Something was said of the immense progress made ia 
the theories of heat and electricity, and the impulse given to all 
branches of physics by the discovery of the conservation of energy. 
For the progress of mathematics and chemistry Sir John Lubbock 
relied on memoranda communicated to him by Mr. Spottiswoode 
and Dr. Frankland respectively. We need not say that he could 
not have put himself in better hands. He glided lightly over the 
dangerous ground of the Economic Section, using the occasion, 
however, to repeat the plea which he has elsewhere advanced more 
fully for giving a better chance to modern languages and science 
in the arrangements of our public schools. 

After the proceedings had been thus worthily opened, the 
Sections set to work in their accustomed manner. In the mathe- 
matical department the papers read and discussed are inevitably 
dismissed by public reporters with the safe generality that they 
are of a highly technical character. But, inasmuch as it is now 
and then suggested that the Association has degenerated from a 
working into a talking body, it is as well to mention that Mr. 
Glaisher reported in this section the completion of an important 
set of numerical tables, a work of much time and heavy labour, 
by a Committee appointed five years ago. In the physical branch 
of this section the question of most general interest was the future 
of electricity as a means of conductiag and applying mechauvical 
power. This, indeed, is a question on which two or three im- 
portant papers and addresses in different sections (we refer 
specially to those of Dr, Siemens and Sir William Armstrong, 
besides that which we are about to notice) converged from their 
special points of view. Sir William Thomson’s address “ On the 
Sources of Energy in Nature available to Man for the Production 
of Mechanical Ettect,” was calculated to dash the hopes of specu- 
lators in some directions, but held out promises at least as good as 
any that it discredited. Among the sources of terrestrial energy the 
tides alone are not ultimately derived from the sun’s heat, At first 
sight the tides appear to be an inexhaustible store of power, and 
man’s failure to use them an inexcusable waste. But, though tide- 
mills have been made, the difficulties of making them work advan- 
tageously are enormous, Sir William Thomson thinks that, under 
the most favourable circumstances, it would be almost as cheap to 
reclaim and cultivate the area of foreshore that would be occupied 
by the necessary works, Then we have, derived more or less 
directly from the heating work of the sun’s rays, wind, fuel, and 
rain. Wind does much useful work on sailing-ships, and some on 
windmills; but windmills are (contrary to what the natural man 
might imagine) decidedly costly machines, Sir William Thomson 
thinks that if windmills could be made somewhat cheaper—but 
only on that condition—they might be taken into use to drive 
dynamo-electric machines tor lighting purposes. Meanwhile, 
windmills may have their day again when coal reaches famine 
prices; but that is not an agreeable prospect. Then we have rain, 
either in the form of natural waterfulls, or, conceivably, collected 
in artificial tanks. The collection of rain water in tanks placed 
high enough to give a mechanically effective fall is, however, 
impracticable, as costing far too much in proportion to the power 
that could be obtained. As to the power of natural falls, it is 
good where it can be used. Hitherto it has been available only to 
people who lived close to the fall. But now electricity comes in, 
and may have a great part to play. As a direct source of power, 

in the voltaic battery for example, it is at a hopeless disadvantage. 
‘The process is, in itself, nothing like so wasteful, in the sense of 
dissipating energy without useful en as the working of a 
steam-engine, but the prime cost of the materials consumed far 


outweighs this theoretical benefit. 
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On the other hand, electro-magnetism furnishes the means of | conceal his thoughts, not from others, but from himself, The 
converting mechanical work into electricity, and electricity back into | three English county elections which have been decided against 


mechanical work, “with unlimitedly perfect economy”; and the | the Government during the last few days have perhaps been some. 
modern improvements in electro-magnetic machines have made it | what more canvassed than most by-elections, probably because 
possible to do this with practical efficiency, and through consider- | there is not at the moment very much else to occupy the can. 
able distances. Hence Dr. Siemens’s bold suggestion of treating | vassers; and accordingly there is an unusual op rtunity for the 
Niagara as a fountain-head of work to be tapped for the benefit of | student of the art of political consolation. Besides, the study hag 
the North American continent, Sir William Thomson has caleu- | been of late much facilitated by the very useful and agreeable 
lated out the conditions, and finds that the power of Niagara might | summaries of provincial opinion with which the Pall Mall Gazett, 
be usefully applied over a radius of 300 miles from the Falls, | provides its readers, It is possible, indeed probable, that we 
covering Montreal, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. He | should never have had those summaries if Mr. Gladstone had not 
further pointed out that Faure’s accumulator enables us to store | discovered the law of the inevitable inferiority of a central and 
and distribute electricity at the receiving end without danger or | metropolitan press, and in that case more good than usual hag 
material waste. We are, therefore, authorized by Sir William | sprung from one of the Prime Minister’s ingenious generalizations 
Thomson to consider New York a by Niagara, and even | ad hoc. For it is a formidable task (though the conscientious 


machinery in New York driven by 


lagara, as not only a scientific | politician used not unfrequently to perform it) to wade through 


but a commercial possibility. Nothing was said in this address of ome of provincial newspapers ; and, despite Mr. Gladstone, it cannot 


the possibilities of doing useful work by the concentration of the 


e said that the search was very often rewarded by the discovery 


sun’s direct rays, a subject to which attention has been given by | of any pearls of great price. 


one or two French physicists of late years. Experiments made in 


The principal morning organ of the Government in London 


the South of France and Algiers have, we believe, been fairly en- | contented itself with making the most of Mr, Lowther's and Sir 


couraging. But Sir William Thomson can hardly be expected, in 


George Elliot's peccadilloes as to Free-trade and Coercion, and with 


the latitude and climate of Glasgow, to follow this line of research | remarking that it was “only Mr. Lowther”; which, consideri 
with any lively interest. Sir William Armstrong, meanwhile, was | that the late Irish Secretary is by common consent one of the most 
iving er or of the applications of electricity in the Mechanical | effective guerilla debaters of recent days, seems a little rash, 


tion, is judgment was that for heavy work the steam- 


More dangerous still for readers who have memories was the 


engine, wasteful as it is, holds its own. In theory the | remark that even Mr. Lowther would not say that it was Liberal- 


best possible heat-engine can turn only one-fourth of the 


ism which brought bad weather. Possibly Mr. Lowther would 


heat supplied into useful work, The best actual steam-engines | not; but it is not quite two years since every Liberal organ and 
utilize only one-tenth. Yet we can afford this waste, because | every Liberal candidate, save a very few, were asserting in chorus 


coal costs us little in comparison with other sources of power, 
and the oxy, 

burning 
steam should be so much cheaper than electricity, and even 


that Lord Beaconsfield’s Government had achieved this very 
en of the air, which we use to combine with it in| feat. However, it is not everybody who has a memory, and 


produce heat, costs nothing. In wondering why | there is always the celebrated Baxterian excuse at hand, “ Ah, 
yes, but I was in the right, and these fellows are in the 


cheaper than windmills, we are apt to forget this gratuitous | wrong.” The Puli Mail itself has been bolder. To begin with, 


oxygen, Sir William Armstrong thinks, however, that electri- 
city has many applications to light work before it in the near 


it had fashioned for itself, with much deliberation before 


hand, an ingenious theory of by-elections in general, which was 


future, including the driving of small carriages. An electric | ready for application when wanted. To explain, and indeed 
tricycle—if released from the burden of paying the same toll and | to understand, this theory is not easy; but it seems to come to 


being subject to the same restrictions as a traction engine—would | this. 


bea real boon to many dwellers in country places. On the whole, 
it is safe to prophesy that when the Association holds its centenary 
meeting, electricity will have taken a much larger place in the 
familiar conveniences of life. 

A special discourse was given by Professor Huxley on the rise 
and progress of palzeontology, in which he dwelt on the strong re- 
inforcement brought to the theory of organic evolution by the 
evidence of extinct forms. In the early days of the “ Origin of 
Species” Mr. Darwin's opponents raised objections on the score of 
“missing links.” Since that time, as Professor Huxley pointed 
out, missing link after missing link between species, between 
genera, nay, between separate kingdoms of the animal world, as 
they used to be reckoned, has been supplied by our improved 
knowledge of the geological record. Professor Huxley re- 
affirmed, in short, the position which he took up in a dis- 
course at the Royal Institution last year—that if the doctrine 
of the variability of species had not existed, the advance of 
palzontology alone would have made it necessary to invent it. 
At this very meeting, we may add, Professor Marsh, of Harvard, 
described, in the department of Biology, certain fossil birds, from 
the Jurassic formation of Colorado, which had so many reptilian 
characters that it is hard to say that they had quite left oft being 
reptiles. This connexion may shock the people who are fond of 
birds, and look on the reptiles with the eyes of that gardener who 
justified his suppression of an unoffending toad by the simple 
remark, “I'll larn ’ee to be a twoad.” But paleontology is in- 
exorable ; and, if it leads anybody to look more kindly on toads, 
so much the better. 

The mention of missing links reminds us of Section F, named 
Economic Science and Statistics, which imparts to the proceedings 
of the British Association a tincture of the playfulness of a Social 
Science Congress. Mr, Grant Duff did his on to impart gravity 
to the section by an opening address of a sternly historical 
character, in which he threw his weight in favour of some better 
definition of the class of subjects to be discussed. The traditions 
of Section F and the energy of crotchet-mongers were, however, 
too much to be repressed; and a certain amount of serious eco- 
nomical discussion was swamped by miscellaneous holdings forth 
on temperance, free trade, registration of titles, and we know 
not what more. Finally, the British Association went to church 
in York Minster, and the Bishop of Manchester (so far as we can 
make out from meagre and partly discrepant reports) spoke with 

ct of Haeckel, though not aleagether approving his opinions, 
a thing which certainly no bishop would or could have done when 
the Association held its first meeting in the same place. 


THE ART OF POLITICAL CONSOLATION. 


Hb eccentricities of apology in which beaten parties are apt 
td indulge are not, perhaps, a very novel subject of study, 
but the interest of the study itself is perennial. Everybody knows 
the purpose with which speech was given to man by a beneficent 
Providence, and on this particular occasion—the occasion of a 


If more voters vote for your own side than at the last elec- 
tion it is a victory, even if you are beaten, because the constituency 
is “ more Liberal than before.” If fewer voters vote on your side, 
it follows that there is a considerable number who would have 
voted on that side, only they didn’t; therefore, in virtue of this 
considerable number, the constituency may be reckoned as yours, 
Conversely, if more voters vote for the enemy, these are deserters 
from your side, who may still be fairly borne on your muster-roll; 
and, if fewer, then it is quite clear that the enemy is virtually 
losing ground, though he may, by the fallacious operation of ap- 
pearances, seem to be at the head of the poll. If these four pri 
ciples are examined, it will at once become obvious that there isno 
possible state of things in which the best may not be hoped for 
the future. “Ifa certain number of voters could have been 
suaded to poll as they did before,” the election would have 
ours, That this is undeniable everybody must see, and that it is 
comforting in the highest degree can only be denied by persons 
impervious to the force of reason. It is true that the art of 
political consolation seems sometimes to glide into another art— 
that which our rude forefathers called the art of political lying, 
It can hardly be considered wholly legitimate to comfort readers 
bewailing the fate of North Lincolnshire by remarking that the 
Lords “ ran away ” in the matter of the Land Bill, unless the run- 
ning be taken in a Sheriffmuir sense, “ we ran and they ran, and 
they ran and we ran,” which usually happens in most compromises, 
However, this is a slight digression from the subject, warranted 
indeed by the example of our authorities. 

It is probably old habit which has made us dwell so long on the 
unimportant utterances of anincapable metropolitan press, Let us 
turn to the real voice of the nation, The Manchester Guardian 
thinks that “ the policy of the Government may have deprived it 
of a certain number of supporters.” Now, as a general election 
which leaves a Government in a minority of a hundred does 
nothing more than deprive it of a certain number of supporters, 
the consolation here seems a little inadequate. The Liverpool Daily 
Post says that Mr. Lowther is “acting dishonestly,” which is at 
any rate short, sharp, comprehensible, and perhaps comforting. 
The York Herald can think of nothing better than that sentence about 
the tail and the dog, which is perhaps a little stale by this time, 
The Northern Echo says that “the head and front of the 
anachronism ”—a charming phrase which would lose half its charm 
if it possessed the slightest vestige of a meaning—is that Mr, 
Lowther is a wily prophet. The Birmingham Post, which at any 
rate deserves the credit of boldness, says that as Colonel Tomline 
was supported by Mr. Heneage, who had been a very weak sup- 
porter ot Mr. Gladstone, the indignant electors of North Lincoln- 
shire preferred to vote for Mr. Lowther, whose one political object 
may be presumed to be to overthrow Mr. Gladstone altogether. 
This assumes the existence of a great deal of political intelligence 
in the North Lincolnshire electors, and of not a little in the 
Birmingham Post. The same paper, in discussing the North 
Durham disaster, deduces from it that “ nothing can stop the ad- 
vancing and permanent triumph of the Liberal cause.” The 
combination ot permanent and advancing is perhaps questionable, 
as the Birmingham Post would discover if it otlered an Iri 
farmer fixity of tenure at a “permanent and advancing” rent; 

but the language is perhaps good enough for the logic. 


political defeat—it would seem as if reason itself might be reason- 
ably described as having been bestowed to enable the reasoner to 


Manchester Examiner says that the Conservatives “have d© 
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cisively retrieved their position,” but scouts the idea in the same 
preath of this retrieval being a Conservative victory. ‘Ihe 
Li Daily Post is persuaded, by a course of reasoning which 
the extracts before us do not reveal, that “ the country at large 
has more confidence in Mr. Gladstone than ever.” The Leeds 
Mercury says it is all the fault of a leading Radical member and a 
jeading Liberal newspaper; and the York Herald, which surely 
must be edited by the admirable Mr. Pott in his old age, says that 
the “delirious delight of Conservatives presents many poiats for 
study and amusement.” 
The odd thing in all these efforts at consolation—and it is need- 
Jess to say that the oddity is not by any means confined to one 
litical party—is the curious incapacity to distinguish between 
the frying-pan and the fire which marks almost all of them. 
For instance, let it be granted that Mr. Lowther won North 
Lincolnshire solely by protectionist heresy, and that Sir George 
Elliot won North Durham solely by truckling to Mr. Parnell— 
this last hypothesis, by the way, is arithmetically impos- 
sible, but no matter. The apologists we have quoted are more 
or less sure that this is the case, and they seem to find it 
consoling. That is to say, rather than admit that a certain 
number of electors in each case are dissatisfied with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, and have ceased to be Liberals, they admit that 
they have become heretical on two points, one of which at least is 
vital to Liberalism, and both of which are vital to the policy of 
Mr, Gladstone. The distinction is remarkably nice, and it would 
be very interesting to see it worked out in detail by the York 
Herald, which, next to the Shields Gazette, for which we have 
looked in vain in the list of quotations, is on the whole our 
favourite organ, North Lincolnshire and North Durham are still 
devotedly attached in a general way to the present Prime Minister, 
only in a particular way they are irreconcilably discontented with 
him. Again, the fickleness of county voters is admitted with a 
sigh, but it is forgotten that if there was one thing which more 
than another gave the Liberal party what the York Herald calls 
delirious delight at the general election, it was the supposed de- 
velopment of tirm Liberal principles in the counties. “ After we 
have taken off your Malt-tax and given you a Ground Game Bill 
you turn against us,” isa third reproachful cry, It does not seem to 
occur to the reproachers that the conduct of the farmers indicates 
not so much ingratitude for these benefits as a refusal to recognize 
them as benetits at all. But all this is exactly the way of the 
political consoler. He is eaten up with the zeal of finding some 
other reason for his defeat than the plain and straightforward one 
that his principles or the Government which embodies them are 
unpopular, If he can push that unpleasant conclusion back by 
arow of intermediate reasons sufliciently long to keep it out 
of sight he does not care whether the reasons lead up to it, 
after all, or whether they do not. Never mind this election 
and that election, the country was never more devoted to Mr. 
Gladstone. Of course the man who makes this practically idiotic 
statement knows that a score or two more of such evidences 
of the devotion of the country to Mr. Gladstone would put Mr. 
Gladstone ina minority; and,if the question were put to him 
categorically, he would no doubt answer it in the affirmative, 
But the object, for the present, is to lay a flattering unction to the 
sore place, and it is laid, regardless of logical consequences. 
Probably the thing does console some one ; if it did not, it would 
not be persisted in; and, after all, it is thoroughly consonant with 
the general tendencies of human nature. The cricketer is never, in 
his own opinion at least, simply bowled by a ball that is too good 
for him; the whist-player never loses the odd trick by his oppo- 
nents’ better play. ‘fo admit this would be altogether derogatory 
to his dignity, just as it would be derogatory to the dignity of the 
“Bungay Herald” or the “ Little Pedlington Gazette” to admit that 
their men have been beaten, and there's an end of it. It has been 
said that there is nothing to choose between the two political 
parties in this matter ; but perhaps that is not quite the fact. If 
there is one characteristic of the party now in power exhibited 
most remarkably in its two great orators, and copied most accu- 
rately by the rank and file, it is a belief in its own infallibility. 
Ingenious apologetics are a natural result of that belief. It would 
abhorrent to a true disciple of Mr. Gladstone or Mr, Bright to 
say: “ We have made a horrible mess of the Transvaal, and a mess 
not much better of Ireland. It was a mistake to think the farmers 
such fools as to take the shifting of duty from malt to beer as 
equivalent to a remission of it, and it was a greater mistake still to 
hold out vague hopes when we came into office, which we knew we 
could not fultil without making ourselves masters of the weather, 
and sinking America under the sea.” The Government is still the best 
of all possible Governments, and its merits have only been obscured 
for a moment in the foggy East by lying dishonest wily Tories. In 
vy to this the outsider can only shrug his shoulders and wonder 
at the consoling effect of an hypothesis which seems to amount to 
this, that a section of the Liberal party, cunsiderable enough to turn 
the scale, is gullible by the first loud promises, and can be made 
ind to the merits of the best of Governments by the first indus- 
trious person who takes the trouble to blind it. 


WEIMAR. 


‘WE, as Carlyle said of poetry, is “an attempt which 
'Y man makes to render his existence harmonious.” The 
place is small, the population and comeree are scanty, the wealth 
8 inconsiderable, and yet within its narrow limits no cabinet 


picture is more nicely composed or finished. Hereabouts lies a 
district of duchies—Darmstadt, Cassel, Meiningen, Gotha, Bruns 
wick, Weimar ; and the princes, not being much encumbered with 
serious affairs, have given themselves, after the habit of the small 
Italian States of a former day, to elegant trifles and dilettanteism. 
Some have indulged an innocent passion for collecting clocks, 
watches, planetariums, and porcelain; others, such as Weimar, 
have collected great men; while one, Saxe-Meiningen, has of 
late devoted itself to training a troop of players. None ever rode 
a hobby or carried out an idea with more thoroughness than 
Weimar; letters were revived through illustrious persons re- 
siding on the spot; “culture” became the end of life; nature 
was enhanced by art; great products of genius were nursed, 
though in the narrowest of cradles. The Weimar of the present is 
what geologists might call a “raised beach”; the ocean has re- 
ceded, leaving a dry shore of shingle with scattered fragments of 
mammoth skeletons. But the encircling landscape renews spring 
by spring her youth ; leafy paths and babbling brooks remain to 
the Weimar of to-day what they were to Goethe and Schiller. 

The slumbrous, grass-grown streets of Weimar at every turn 
speak of the dead; the statues of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
and Herder are in the public places, and in the Ducal Palace four 
rooms are decorated with frescoes illustrative of their works. 
‘Their houses are still kept up, and, with a poetic fitness, a local 
Shakespeare Society meets in Schiller’s old abode. All travellers 
‘go to the prettily planted cemetery to see within the bo on 
the tombs of Goethe, Schiller, and of the patron Duke, Karl 
August. Herder lies in the old Stadtkirche, and a tablet in the 
nave bears within the emblem of eternity the watchwords 
“ Leben, Licht, Liebe.” This church is also memorable by the 
possession of the chief art treasure of the town, “ the Crucifixion,” 
the masterpiece of Lucas Cranach, who here appears as the 
chronicler of the Reformation. The full-length, lite-size portrait 
of Luther standing before the cross is “a master work of the first 
rank.” The painter includes his own portrait; in the chancel 
lies his tombstone with full-length effigy, and in the principal 
square stands his dwelling; its handsome proportions tell that the 
arts in those days were not badly housed in Weimar. 

The art collections in Weimar are choice rather than extensive. 
In the Duke’s Palace, invaluable in the history of painting, are 
the original drawings in black and red chalk, by Leonardo da 


Vinci, of the heads of the Apostles in the Last Supper. The- 


handling has an uncertainty and want of style which might indi- 
cate a copyist ; but Dr. Ruland, whose authority is in high esteem 
in England, pronounces here on the spot in favour of their authen- 
ticity. He holds that existing defects are due to ill-usage in past 
times. These magnificent drawings, on the scale of the wall- 
painting, have certainly of late been in safe custody ; formerly th 
were in the Ambrogian Library, Milan, and afterwards they be 
through the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence, so they come with 
fair credentials. It is cause for regret that permission has not. 
yet been granted for taking full-size photographs of them; such 
studies ought to be seen in facsimile in every art library in Europe. 
Goethe with his wide-sweeping vision surveyed the career of 
Leonardo, and shows more than his accustomed knowledge in 
a review of the “ Cenacolo,” written at Weimar after his visit to 
the convent in Milan. The critic had scarcely sufficient technical 
skill to inspire the confidence of artists; but these heads in the 
Ducal Palace sustain his discriminating judgments. He points out 
how Leonardo reconciles individual character with generic form, 
and thus rises above the level of ordinary life. Within the little 
world of Weimar was fought out the battle of the schools; and 
Goethe, superior to considerations of mere consistency, in this 
essay as in other writings, is divided between realists and 
idealists, 

The handsome Museum and Picture Gallery erected by the 
reigning Grand Duke conforms to the phases of wstheticism pre- 
vailing in Weimar. Scarcely a trace of the Gothic revival which 
has changed the face of other capitals is here found in the streets ; 
and accordingly the sister arts, when seeking local habitation, 
selected as an architectural style one of the many versions of the 
Italian Renaissance which of late years has obtained currency 
throughout the German Empire. We can imagine Prince 
Bismarck to be afflicted with as strong a dislike of all symptoms 
of Gothic as the late Lord Palmerston. And as is the style 
of the Museum, so are its contents; they declare more sitively 
than any other collection of equal size the epoch of the classic 
Renaissance which obtained supremacy in Germany towards the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century. Fore- 
most stand the wondrous designs of Carstens, who, guided by 
Winckelmaun and inspired by Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, and 
with a persistency only possible to a German, elaborated as slowly 
as surely these famous compositions from Dante and the stories of 
the Argonauts and the Centaurs, To understand Carstens, an 
artist who commands among his countrymen ever-increasing 
veneration, it is needful to visit Weimar. These drawings are 
about contemporaneous with Flaxman’s designs, and were made, 
as a matter of course, in Rome. Carstens and Flaxman took 
their inspiration from the same originals. On the whole, the 
classic revival in England proved of more worth than that in 
Germany. Goethe, who in Italy had preceded Carstens by some 
ten years, was in complete mental concord with the artist, and 
became the means of securing for Weimar these pictorial expres- 
sions of poetic thought ; while in Rome he was on the look-out 
for treasures, but his visits were too fugitive to bear much fruit. 
To the same school as Carstens, only less severely classic, belongs 
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Bonaventura Genelli. His somewhat romantic compositions in the 
Museum, wherein figure freely Satyrs, Centaurs, Bacchus, and 
Apollo, are conceived in the spirit of beauty, and come as the off- 
spring of fancy and imagination, Genelli lived ten years or 
more in Weimar, where he died in 1868 at tae age of seventy. 
Friedrich Preller survived just ten years later; the two friends lie 
in the cemetery which bolds the ashes of the illustrious men of 
* Northern Athens.” Among the more recent products of the 
Weimar School is the “ Genelli Frieze,” compositions after the 
style of Greek vases dedicated by Preller to his associate; the two 
artists were brothers in labour as in love. This pictorial narrative, 
after the fashion which obtains favour in modern Germany, depicts 
the life of the human race in the general, interspersed with the 
individual life of Genelli in the particular. Cupids, as might be 
expected, Play conspicuous parts, and the draperies occasionally 
are scanty. Preller was the latest genius loci, a veritable product 
of the soil, and the Genelli Frieze now decorates the walls of his 
pretty villa in the chestnut avenue leading to the Ducal Belvedere. 
The religious as well as the romantic phases of pictorial art in 
modern Germany also find a place in Weimar; indeed the two 
schools unite in a florid wall-picture in the Court Chapel by the 
local artist Professor Wislicenus, ex-director of the Diisseldorf 
Academy. Yet Christian art never held paramount sway, and the 
grand designs by Cornelius for the projected Campo Santo, Berlin, 
command a position within the Museum chiefly as creations of the 
imagination. The four Riders of the Apocalypse, here on a small 
scale, well known in replicas and reproductions, is accepted as one of 
the grandest and most original designs of our century; it breathes 
the spirit of the olden Teutonic days; but the drawing, when 
compared with Diirer’s version of the Apocalyptic vision, shows 
the advance made by modern Germans on their forefathers, at 
least in the science of composition. Cornelius had little cause for 
titude towards Weimar, and the honour done to these ripe 
fruits of his old age serves as poetic justice to his memory. When 
a youth in Franktort he sought fame and fortune by illustrating 
Faust, and his designs were brought by the friendly hand of Sulpiz 
Boisserie to Weimar, and handed with suitable prelude to the poet. 
Goethe did not find much to his liking ; his inclination was towards 
the classic ; and so he writesa cold patronizing letter which reveals 
the colour of the prevailing taste among reigning critics and 
princes. After a preliminary compliment to the pervading spirit 
of the olden time found within these designs to Faust, Goethe 
advises Cornelius to guard against the disadvantages of this 
line of study. His words read strangely by our present 
lights. “ ‘The German art of the sixteenth century,” writes the 
eimar oracle, “ which lies at the basis of your work, cannot be 
accounted complete in itself, because it was but in process of 
a, and never attained the perfection of Italian art. 
Specially you must exercise your sense of the great and the beau- 
tiful by means of the most perfect examples of ancient and 
modern art.” He then advises a pilgrimage to Rome, “ where the 
creations of classic times and the works of the great painters will 
bg to you a new world.” Accordingly Cornelius, following in 

e footsteps of his critic, took the Italian journey, and in 
due course we hear of him at the house of Niebuhr on the 
Palatine Hill; a company of artists aud friends are assembled 
and they read and discuss the “ Dichtung und Wahrheit.” 
Niebuhr did not hesitate to assert that the arch-critic “ was 
utterly destitute of susceptibility to impressions from the 
fine arts”; and Cornelius broke into loud lamentations that Goethe 
should have taken a one-sided view of Italian art, that he should 
extol Palladio at the expense of the Gothic and the Middle Ages, 
while all joined in mourning over “ the fatal Court life at Weimar 
where Samson had been shorn of his locks.” Cornelius before 
a Frankfort had written a reply of characteristic indepen- 

ence to his censor; he expressed the hope that the time might 
come when in his own art he should attain the position held by 
Goethe in literature. The aspiration was realized when at length 
Cornelius won as his title “‘ the Goethe of Painting.” 

The busts, portraits, and drawings in public and private collec- 
tions make the illustrious dead living personages; the face of 
Dante is less often looked on in Italy than are the heads of Schiller 
and Goethe in Weimar. In the Museum is preserved the likeness 
of Goethe's mother, a woman of “mother wit,” enthusiastic, we 
are told, yet shrewd and simple. One who made acquaintance with 
her features exclaimed, “ Now doI understand how Goethe has 
become the man he is.” Also of rare value in the literary history 
of the place are the drawings from the life of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Wieland. Very striking is the pencil sketch, made by the friendly 
hand of Preller, of Goethe after death, lying as a demigod with a 
laurel wreath round his brow. The original is in private hands. 
To the Museum belongs a drawing of equal import in a different 
way—Goethe, in picturesque costume, reclining at his ease among 
the ruins of the Roman Campagna. And almost of autobiographic 
interest are sundry sketches by the poet’s own hand, which plainly 
tell how wise was his determination to abandon the profession of 
art for literature. Strangely enough, these painstaking pencillings 
have none of the dash and devilry pertaining to the passionate 
youth and to the “Sturm und Drang” period ; neither in composi- 
tion nor in the relation of the parts to the whole do they evince 
that sense of situation which might be anticipated in a dramatist. 
The scenes chosen are often local ; sometimes they reproduce 
stirring ‘incidents in which the poet was a sharer with his noble 
patrou. Materials are lying at Weimar which would furnish a 
more complete life of Goethe than any yet written ; Lewes’s clever 


Weimar has of late years further added to her treasures by 
wall-pictures that mark an epoch in European art. “The 
cyclus” of sixteen compositions by Friedrich Preller, decoratj 

e corridor of the new Museum, are connected with interest 
personal incidents. The painter was picked up as a charity. 
school boy in Weimar, and his talents attracted Goethe, w 
prevailed on the Grand Duke to train up the lad as an artist, to 
provide him with a pension, and to equip him for Italy. The sage 
was at that time engaged on inquiries concerning colour and atmo- 
— phenomena, and he employed Preller to make studies of 
clouds and skies. The painter took the poet as the pattern whereon 
to shape his career; the doctrines propounded concerning nat 
types in creation, the correspondence between mind and matter, and 
the relation of the subjective to the objective, Preller sought to 
develop through his art. And as in Weimar literature had taken 
a dramatic form, so did he strive as it were to dramatize nature, 
and to use a landscape picture as a stage whereon to enact 
the drama of humanity. Correspondent with the mental sphere 
in which he had been cast, the theme he elaborated was less 
historic or political than poetic. The prescribed mission of his 
life was to depict the wanderings of Odysseus; he followed in 
the footsteps of his hero; in the bay of Bais, in Capri, on the 
shores of Salerno, he made countless studies; in the Vatican 
he drew from the antique; and so he collected as his materials 
the most lovely forms in nature and the highest types in man, 
The great “cyclus” of wall-pictures painted in a wax medium 
resembling Mr. Gambier Parry’s “spirit fresco” follows Homer's 
entire narrative, beginning with the return of Odysseus from Troy, 
and ending with the hero in Ithaca. The praise of these pictorial 
achievements rung throughout Germany; but Goethe had been 
dead forty years before this fruit of his teachings came. 

The Theatre still enters largely into Weimar life; in front of 
the present structure stands Rietschel’s marble group, Schiller and 
Goethe hand in hand, as in the days when under their conjoined 
management were produced Eymont, Wallenstein’s Lager, Maria 
Stuart, and Wilhelm Tell. On special occasions all the resources of 
the stage are ccncentrated on Faust, including the Second Part, and 
people from neighbouring districts flock into the little town as to 
a festival. Open-air theatricals were formerly the rage, and in the 
grounds of the Belvedere there still remains a mimic theatre—the 
stage, orchestra and seats moulded in the green turf and backed up 
by trees. Also the sylvan retreat at Tiefurt was a favourite haunt 
of the Muses, and tradition to this day points to the spot where 
Schiller recited the Bell to an audience standing on the grass, 
Nature, too, has her share in recalling the past. It is nearlya 
century since Goethe, with the eye of an artist, planned and 
planted the Park—a cunning feat in landscape-gardening, an 
epitome of woodland beauties, with a river winding through the 
midst. It has been said that the life of a tree survives dynasties, 
and these noble and graceful growths outlive fleeting generations, 
as if to carry to completion the scheme of their planters. Goethe 
and Schiller in these cool sequestered shades found relief from 
the heated air of the Court ; as poets and as thinkers they sought 
repose and loved simplicity. Still there stands almost untouched 
the rural Gartenhaus, a leafy cradle wherein was nursed nascent” 
science ; the garden seats are yet inscribed with verse; but the 
flower beds have degenerated into a wilderness of weeds—a strange 
homily on Goethe’s hobby, “ the metamorphosis of plants”! 
Weimar, little altered, would seem now as in former days to say 
to the outer world, Politics and business are but vanities—life is 
best realized through art. 


LORD DERBY AT SOUTHPORT. 


tyre opening of the new Liverpool docks supplies an almost 
ironical commentary upon some of the lamentations we have 
lately heard about the decline of English trade. ‘The Chairman of 
the Dock Board assured the Prince of Wales that the occasion of 
his visit far surpassed “ in magnitude and importance any occasion 
of former times.” The new docks, he said, add immensely to the 
area in which ships can be received, and still more to the power 
of receiving them. In addition to ordinary traders, they are 
capable of receiving those renowned lines of steamers which c 

on communication between the Mersey and the ports of Britis 
America and the United States. This is hardly the speech of 
man who thiuks that the prosperity of Liverpool is a thing of the 
past. If these steamers are to go on running something like reci- 
procity in trade must still exist, whatever may be the case as 
regards duties. There must bea point at which a nation which 
has no longer the wherewithal to pay for what it buys must 
cease buying. No array of figures showing the excess of imports 
over exports can affect this certain fact. The increase in the 
imports may ultimately come to an end, and, if the power of ex- 
porting comes to an end, it certainly will do so, But, so long as it 
continues, the balance of trade will maintain itself somehow. No 
doubt Liverpool on Thursday was in a state to take a more than 
commonly cheerful view of everything. But after every deduction 
has been made for the presence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and for the generally festal character of all the day’s pro- 
ceedings, the fact that the new docks have been built in times 
when the darkest predictions as to the course of English trade 
have been freely uttered and readily believed remains as a useful 
make-weight. Things may not be going as well as some of us 
could wish, but they must certainly be going a little better than 


sketch would bear further details. 


some of us seem willing to allow. 
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The note of prosperity which—in spite of some appearances and 

y protestations to the contrary—these new Liverpool docks must 
he admitted to give, is repeated at Southport. It may be taken as 
certain that nearly 25,000/, would not have been laid out in build- 
ing new markets if local opinion did not recognize a corresponding 
increase of trade in the recent past, or foresee it in the near future. 
No doubt Southport is a watering-place, and prosperous watering- 

laces tell of pleasure rather than of business. But it is of plea- 
sure ‘which rests on and presupposes business. If Lancashire trade 
were as bad as is sometimes said, Lancashire traders would not 
have so much money to spend on the amusements of their wives 
and daughters. Southport has been more fortunate than Liverpool 
in finding a prophet ready to discern and interpret the signs of the 
times. Lord Derby made the opening of the market au occasion 
for & h marked by much of the shrewd common sense 
which is usually claimed as his distinguishing characteristic. 
No place, however prosperous it may be for the moment, can 
“detach its destinies” from those of the country to which it be- 
longs; and, before venturing to cheer the people of Southport 
with the near hope of better days, Lord Derby chose to inquire 
into the present and probable condition of England as a whole. 
Js there any solid ground for the despondency which is so gener- 
ally expressed, if not so generally felt? Is English agriculture 
about to be destroyed by foreign competition, and English trade 
about to be ruined by foreign tariffs? Lord Derby does not think 
that either of these fears has very much foundation. As regards 
agriculture, he attributes the present depression entirely to bad 
seasons. Such a succession of them has not been known in our 
time. But, then, before our time there were seasons equally 
bad, which in time were followed by good seasons; and, as 
there is no reason to suppose that the English climate has 
permanently changed, the bad seasons from which the farmers 
have been suffering for the last four or five years will in their 
turn give place to good seasons. Lord Derby does not commit 
himself to any particular kind of crop. He does not say that 
wheat-growing or cattle-breeding will ever again be the business 
ithas been. But he points to the growing population, and to the 
fact that the majority of this population live in towns; and upon 
these two data he builds the conclusion that the cultivator who 
has that insatiable market to supply can never be beaten out of 
the field by rivals 5,000 miles off. Englishmen eat other things 
besides meat and bread and things that do not easily bear trans- 
port from long distances. The demand thus created must be met 
somehow, and met by cultivators near at band; and, with this 
necessity in view, land, in Lord Derby’s estimation, is as good an in- 
vestment—the price being taken into account—as ever it has been 
before. As regards trade, Lord Derby holds that facts and figures 
combine to tell a similar story. To his mind the excess of imports 
over exports only proves that our foreign trade is exceedingly 
profitable, and that we have enormous sums invested in foreign 
countries. The tests he prefers to appeal to are the deposits in 
the savings bauks—43,000,000/. in 1870, 78,000,000]. in 1880; 
the statistics of poor relief—1,079,000 paupers in 1870, 837,000 
in 1880; the consumption of a popular luxury, such as tea— 
117,060,000 lbs. in 1870, 158,000,000 Ibs. in 1880; Income-tax 
returns—445,000,0001. in 1870, 578,000,000/. in 1880; increasing 
population ; high price of Government securities—in short, all the 
vutward and visible signs of prosperity, coming when, accordin 

‘o many popular prophets, there is nothing but loss and eventua 
destruction awaiting us. In the face of these signs, “it is 
almost childish to despond and lament, because five years of ex- 
ceptionally bad weather and disturbed trade have caused severe 
cutfering to some classes.” The strong man not accustomed to 
illness is not easily persuaded that the petty ailment by which he 
is tormented and weakened will pass otf and leave him as well as 
ar This, according to Lord Derby, is the condition of England 
to-day. 

It is most useful to have these encouraging views pressed upon 
our attention by so capable an advocate as Lord Derby, and with 
most of them we entirely agree. Indeed, Lord Derby’s figures 
afford irresistible proof that England has not yet begun seriously 
to decline in strength or prosperity. There is another side, how- 
ever, to the picture which may supply a necessary modification in 
one or two of Lord Derby's conclusions. The very circumstance 
that there was never a time when land was likely to be a better 
investment suggests that the prices which make the pur- 
chase of land so profitable cannot possibly have the 
tame effect as regards its sale or its cultivation. The 
landlord who is willing to part with his land on easy terms 
has probably not found it possible to get his old rents, 
and the farmers who have nideoh to go on paying the old rents 
have probably not found it possible to do so and yet make a living 
out of their farms. This state of things represents a kind of dis- 
tress which Lord Derby’s language seems scarcely adequate to 
describe. It may be a temporary distress as regards the com- 
munity at large, but it is more than a temporary distress as re- 
gards some of the most valuable classes of the community. It 
seems quite possible that landowners and farmers may be in the 
position of & original shareholders in certain railways. If we 
‘ake the present price of the stock, compare it with what it was 
twenty years ago, and note how steadily it has risen in the interval, 
We naturally congratulate the fortunate holders. But the good 
investments of twenty years back represent an equivalent number 
of bad investments dating from a still earlier period. ‘I'he original 

reholders lost their money, and those who saw the prices to 
which stock had fallen in consequence no doubt said, and said 


quite truly, that there never was a time when railways were likely 
to be a better investment. The difference in the present case lies 
partly in the magnitude of the classes affected, and partly in 
the relation which their losses bear to their means. There 
were many railway shareholders; but what were they in com- 
parison with the country gentry and the farmers? What was lost 
in railways was usually the savings made in the course of earning 
a livelihood ; what is lost in land is usually the means of earning 
a livelihood as well. There is a little of Sa may be called the 
pe produce fallacy about this part of Lord Derby's speech. 

nd in England may yield as large a profit in the future as it has 
ever yielded in the past, but if it yields it to a differently consti- 
tuted society, the happiness of the community may possibly be less. 
At all events, it is not a matter for wonder that the particular classes 
who can see no place for them in the England of another genera- 
tion should be tempted to take this gloomy view. 

As regards trade, Lord Derby's position is less assailable. The 
figures he gives do seem to show that, in spite of hostile 
taritis, the advance has been great and continuous; and that, 
though the rate of progress is less rapid than it once was, it is, on 
the whole, progress still. The very magnitude of the interests 
affected by these tarifls is not unlikely to prove their salvation. 
France and the United States cannot afford to ruin their best cus- 
tomer. If they came anywhere near to it, we might fairly hope 
that their own trade would be so much injured in the process that 
they would have to change their fiscal policy from considera< 
tions of the purest selfishness. English trade had still more to 
suffer as regards America when the necessity of meeting the ex- 
penses of the Civil War sent the tariff to a point of which the 
wildest Protectionist had never dreamed. Yet there was not as 
much murmuring then as there is now—the reason, perhaps, being 
that then no hope was entertained of getting retaliatory or com- 
pensating duties imposed on this side, whereas at present a large 
number of persons are unduly sanguine upon this head. 


FRENCH SLANG. 


| is natural that a guild, fraternity, or society should develo 

its own technical words and phrases, by means of whic 

its members can converse with each other on business without 
being understood by cowans and intruders on their mysteries. 
When the tmpertum in imperio is a distinct nationality, like the 
Jews or gipsies, the native language is ready to hand for the pur- 
pose ; and, becoming corrupted as the tribe assimilate themselves 
more and more with the people amongst whom they live, it 
degenerates into a mongrel dialect such as English Rommany, 
Rothwiilch, and other cryptic tongues. Such a means of 
intercommunication is obviously a necessity of existence to 
thieves and other extra-social orders, and their secret talk filters 
through by a very natural process into the conversation of the 
dissolute, though not exactly crimival, ranks of society. From 
these various elements a more general “slang” is gradually 
evolved, and, commending itself to the “gilded youth” whose 
notion of “seeing life” is confined to mixing with the dregs of 
the population, it rises in time to the surface, and words origin- 
ally devised to cover some disgraceful thought or act are made 
part and parcel of the common parlance of the better classes. In 
no country is this more marked than in France, where even such 
purists and masters of the language as Théophile Gautier do not 
scruple to make use of argot. Concerning the derivation of this word 
philologists are at variance, but the most rational derivation seems 
to be trom the old word aryue, like argutie, “ a quibble,” which 
has the same origin, and parler argot would seem to have been 
primarily equivalent to making use ofsomesubtlety ofspeech. French 
Argot is a composite dialect containing seven distinct elements :— 
1, Old French or Provengal words; 2. Substituted expressions ; 
3. Arbitrary modifications of words ; 4. Alliterative or onomatopoic 
sounds; 5. Jeux de mots; 6. Reminiscences of history, politics, the 
drama, literature, &c.; and 7. Foreign words imported into the 
language. ‘To the first class belong such words as ficher, now con- 
stantly in the mouth of every Parisian, and serving for almost 
every conceivable verbal expression. As early as the fourteenth 
century we find a Maréchal de Boucicaut forcing the Saracens to 
beat a retreat et ase ficher dans des jardins; later on he pursues 
them et fiche en prison ceux quit attrappe, just as a modern 
gendarme fiche son homme au violon—the latter word meaning 
the police station. The substituted expressions are either arbitrar 

or represent some function, quality, or aspect of the original word, 
such as “ ticker” in English for “a watch,” and tuyaw de poéle, 
like the American “ stove-pipe,” as French slang fora hat. The 
modified words are still more arbitrary, such as connobrer for 
connaitre, icizo for ict and the like. Of the imitative sounds frou 
Srou for the rustling of silk is a sufficiently well-known example. 
The jeux de mots are sometimes very recondite in character; for 
instance, in the middle ages matlle was the name of a coin and the 
haubert was a coat of mail; from this comes the modern word 
aubert in the sense of money. Another curious word for money in 
Argot is braise, ‘‘ embers ”’—that is, “ the thing which makes the 
pot boil.” In English slang “coals” is used in exactly the same 
sense and the Rommanies have translated it into vongar, with the 
identical recaning. Amongst these plays on words may be 
reckoned anagrams and “ back-slang,” such as linspré, “ prince,” 
and arsouille (for soutllart), “ blackguard,” also a medizval word. 
To the “reiniscences” belong such names as Tartutfe, Poli- 
chinelle, and epithets like Gambettiste, Badinguiste, and so on. 
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A propos of the last expression, it will be remembered that 
inguet was the name of the mason disguised in whose 
clothes Napoleon III. escaped from the prison of Ham, and 
stuck to him as a nick-name ever after. During the Italian 
campaign the Emperor called up a soldier who had dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery in a certain engagement, and, 
fastening the cross of the Legion of Honour to his breast, asked 
him his name. The man hesitated, looked foolish, and at length 
flatly refused to tell it; but on being commanded to speak out, 
and asked the reason for his reticence, he naively remarked, 
“Moi aussi, je m’appelle Badinguet.” The foreign words in 
French slang are very numerous, and English has contributed a 
large share, “ dandy,” “ handicap,” “jockey,” and the like, being 
= familiar to the frequenter of the Boulevarts. One would at 
t sight be inclined to derive the French chic from the English 
“cheek”; but it appears that the English is itself the de- 
tived word, chic being an old Romance word signifying finesse or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own word chicanery. 

Argot is, as might be expected, peculiarly rich in idioms for ex- 
ressing the various stages of alcoholism. Thus, at the outset one 
s said étre bien, avoir sa pointe, étre monté, en train, poussé, parti, 

lancé, or en patrouille. A little later the patient is légérement ému ; 

loan he becomes attendri, a condition which is presently fol- 
owed by that state of self-contemplation which Hans Breitmann 
has so beautifully expressed in his meditation upon a rocky olian 
rg Und so mit dis toxigation 

Which hardens de outer Me; 

Ueber stein und schwein, de weine 

Still harps out a melodie. 

Boot deeper de Ur-lied ringet 

Ober stein und wein und schweins, 

Dill it ended where all peginnet, 

Und alles wird ewig zu eins, 

In de dipsy, treamless sloomper 

Vhich units de Nichts und Seyns. 

In this philosophic stage it is said of the individual i voit en dedans. 

Arrived at this stage he is decidedly éméché, and may expect mal 

aux cheveux in the morning. A somewhat more sombre view of 

life is suggested by the number of words for assassination—faire 
suer, refroider, chouriner or sourtner, capahuter, and so on; while 
the synonyms for thieving and cheating are simply innumerable. 

The Parisian Argot is widely extended in its range. The 
famous Vidocq, in his work Les Voleurs, says:— 

La langue argotique semble aujourd'hui étre arrivée & son apogée ; elle 
n’est plus seulement celle des tavernes et des mauvais lieux, elle est 
aussi celle des théatres ; encore quelques pas, et l’entrée des salons lui sera 
permise. 

This was in 1837 ; in 1842 Nestor Roqueplan showed that Vidocq’s 
rediction was already fulfilled ; and Balzac, who appreciated the 
iveliness and energy of the disreputable tongue, speaks as 

follows :— 

Disons le, peut-étre & I’étonnement de beaucoup de gens, il n’est pas de 
langue plus énergique, plus colorée que celle de ce monde. . . . L'argot 
va toujours, d’ailleurs! 11 suit la civilisation, il la talonne, il s’enrichit 
d’expressions nouvelles & chaque nouvelle invention. 

As far back as the time of the First Empire, Argot seems to have 

found its way into the drawing-rooms, as the following anecdote 

sufficiently proves. M. de Beaumont, who was then Chamberlain 
to Napoleon, announced one evening at a reception at the 

Tuileries, ““ Mme. la Maréchale Lefebvre!” The Emperor ad- 

vanced courteously and said with marked emphasis, “ Bonjour, 

Madame la Duchesse de Dantzick!” On this the Duchess turned 

round to the too laconic official and said,“ Ah! ¢a te la coupe, 

cadet !” which may be freely translated, “ that’s one for your nob, 
young chap!” But then the Aabitués of the courts of the Bonapartes 
were for the most part what Balzac calls gnognote, “not up to much.” 

Popular cries, often arising from a trifling incident, contribute a 

number of strange idioms to Parisian slang. Some years back a 

countrywoman was noticed bustling about a railway station in the 
capital, vainly seeking for her husband whom she had lost, and 
crying “ Ot est Lambert?” This tickled the fancy of the crowd; 

the words flew like lightning over Paris, and formed for years a 
good-humoured though somewhat idiotic form of “ chaff.” As 
great a popularity, though shorter-lived, was achieved by the 
admiring phrase of “ Oh, c’te-téte !” (“ Oh, what a head! ”), with 
which a gamin greeted the turbaned head of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar as it was protruded from the window of the railway 
carriage on its owner's arrival in Paris. Among the popular 
French slang words for “ head” we may notice the term “ coco,” 

iven—like our own “ nut ”—on account of the similarity in shape 

tween a cocoanut and a human skull :— 
Mais, de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable, 
Sans vous alourdir le coco, 
Je m’en fourre & gogo.—H. Varire. 
Another word is dinette, though this perhaps refers rather to the 
physiognomy in general. In the Dernier jour d’un condamné we 
read:—* Vous demandez ma téte, monsieur le procureur du roi. 
‘ . Je regarde votre binette et je comprends votre ambition.” 
Binette was the name of a fashionable Court hairdresser in the 
time of “Le grand monarque.” Another of these popular Paris 

sayings is “et ta seur?” which is as insulting a remark to a 

Parisian as the apparently harmless remark sd/a, “ brother-in- 

law,” is t6 a Hindoo. 

Simple expressions are sometimes made to bear a much greater 
amplitude of construction in Argot than in the common lan- 


guage; thus As-tu fini? an abbreviation of as-tu jini tg 
mantéres? is used as an ironical hint that the interlocutor is only 
wasting his words in endeavouring to convince the speaker, ag 
“Rires; cris; as-tu fini? . . . . A la porte! . , 
Asseyez-vous dessus!” The last idiom, which recalls our own 
expression “to sit upon,” means to impose silence on any one:— 
Asseyez-vous d’ssus_, 
Et que ¢a finisse. 
Asseyez-vous d’ssus 
Et n’en parlons plus. 
It is curious to note how the same slang expressions occur in lan. 
guages widely remote from each other; ba sar ¢ kasi nishastan, “ to 
sit on any one’s head,” is, for instance, an old Persian idiom for 
repression or punishment. The familiar action of coachmen to quiet, 
a fallen horse may have something to do with this, although the 
incident recorded in the “ Bab Ballads” can scarcely be common 
all over the world :— 
Her parents incessantly thrashed her ; 
On water and bread 
She was sparingly fed ; 
And whenever her father he lashed her 
Her mother sat down on her head. 
The vulgar English idiom, “Do you see any green in my eye?” 
has its exact counterpart in French, though the two peoples ap 
to have arrived at it independently. Monselet has the following 
passage :—“ Et quand tu m’auras bien aimée, en serai-je plus 
avancée, je te prie? Regarde donc de quelle nuance est mon 
ceil.” One may also say simply mon cil; “ Quand le démonstrateur 
expose la formation des bancs de charbon de terre, mon voisin 
s’écrie avec un atticisme parfait: Oui, mon cil!” This extract 
reminds us of the story of the undergraduate who, being asked in 
vivd voce examination on the New Testament, “ Who were the 
sisters of Bethany?” placed one foretinger beside his nose, and 
retorted, with a knowing wink, “ Who was the father of 
Zebedee’s children?” Incwed there is scarcely a locution that 
does not suggest some English parallel. Monselet’s words, “En 
serai-je plus avancée?” for example, naturally call up an in- 
imitable picture in Punch of a tenant's dinner, at which one of 
the “ quality,” addressing his next-door neighbour, remarks what. 
delicious claret it is that they are drinking. ‘‘ Yes,” says the 
farmer, sententiously, “ but we don’t seem to get no forrarder.” Asa 
test of national disposition Argot is scarcely inferior to the tra~ 


‘ditional ballad. Parisian slang especially is very characteristic of 


the people who make use of it; it is lively, witty, and energetic, 
often something more than un peu risqué, but always amusing. 
Apart from its philological interest, and the necessity for at least 
a slight acquaintance with it for understanding popular French 
literature. la langue verte will well repay investigation, 


BREAKFAST. 


_— first idea that occurs to an Englishman in connexion with 
eating is, of course, hisdinner. This is a vast subject in itself, . 
and one upon which alone whole volumes might be, and indeed have 
been, given to the world. But however vast the subject may be, and 
however conflicting the theories that have from time to time been 
advanced by the professors of the various schools of gastronomy, 
it will be found that the arena of discussion has of late years be- 
come somewhat narrowed, and that there is now a pretty general 
consensus of opinion as to what may or may not be safely indulged 
in at this supreme moment by an average mortal of the nineteenth 
century. Nor do modern habits admit of much divergence of opinion 
as to the time when the all-important meal should be enjoyed ; for,, 
to whatever extent we may rail at the increasing lateness of the 
dinner-hour, we do not, as a rule, exhibit any inclination to adopt 
the only means of remedying it—namely, an alteration in the hours 
of our daily vocations, whether in the way of business or pleasure. 
Luncheon is, in the eyes of a professed gastronomer, an ignoble 
meal, suited only to the capacities of ladies and children, and not. 
deserving of the concentration of the higher powers of the mind, 
or the more profound resources of the culinary art. It is, more- 
over, to most men an uncertain and moveable feast, and many get. 
on very well without any luncheon at all, or with the lightest 
ny ge form of refreshment, that can hardly be called a meal. 

t is, perhaps, just as well for themselves that this should be so, 
for when a man once takes seriously to three or four courses and 
“vintage wines” at luncheon, the chances are that it is all up 
with him, and that indigestion has marked him for her own. But 
breakfast in one form or another is an absolute necessity, and the 
first meal of the day may fairly claim to be considered, if not alto- 
gether equal, as at least only second in importance, to the crowning 
ceremony of dinner. 

Important, however, as it undoubtedly is, there is no meal re- 
specting which there is a greater diversity of opinion, or upon 
which it is more difficult to lay down any abstract rules that 
shall be generally acceptable. Hardly any two persons entirely 

in their views as to what is the most desirable form 
of breakfast; and if a searcher after the ideal were to follow 
all the advice open to him, the chances are that he would either 
never breakfast at all, or would rush into such extremes as 
would bring him and his breakfasting to an untimely end. A 
good deal of this uncertainty is doubtless due to the changes 
of modern civilization. In the days of our forefathers, break- 
fast was almost as solid, if not as pretentious, a meal as dinner ; 
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and the modern trifler with his tea and toast reads with 
astonishment of the consumption as a matter of course of h 
rounds of beef and tankards of ale at an hour when he is usually 
in slumbers from which it would be most painful to him 
to be aroused. It must, of course, be remembered that these heroes 
of the knife and fork were probably snug in bed and well into their 
first sleep at a time when a modern evening is only just beginning ; 
pew having risen in what we should call the small hours 
of the morning, they would naturally be not disinclined for some 
refreshment of a solid and sustaining nature as early as six or seven 
gelock. There is something about these old-world repasts that is 
pleasantly suggestive of the rudest of health and of active outdoor 
exercise ; and the mind is apt to dwell fondly and perhaps regret- 
fully on the records of gastronomic feats that modern habits have 
yendered a thing of the past. For he would be indeed a bold man 
who should rade to combine the daily routine of social life at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century with a breakfast of cold 
beef and ale; and should he survive even a very limited course of 
such treatment, he might congratulate himself on being the 
r of an iron constitution, and on being absolutely imper- 
yious to the attacks of indigestion. Degenerate as we are, how- 
ever, we have not lost all traces of the good old-fashioned 
breakfasts of the middle ages, which still survive to a modified 
extent in many country houses throughout the kingdom. And 
what is generally known as a “country-house breakfast” is 
haps, after all, the Fao way of indulging in this neces- 
gary and much-debated meal that is still open to us. There are, in 
the first place, many of the surroundings that existed in the old 
days, in the form ot fresh air, exercise, and fairly reasonable hours. 
A quiet country life is essentially conducive to good appetite and 
digestion ; and the overstrained man of business finds that a 

w nights’ quiet sleep, with a complete rest from brain-work, will 
enable him to tackle his breakfast with a zest that is unknown 
to him in London. Given good health and a pleasant party, 
there is certainly something peculiarly cheerful and exhilarating 
about the breakfast hour on a fine morning in the country. The 
chances are that there is something going forward in the way of 

or other recreation which provides a = of cheerful 
conversation to every one as he in turn, If it is summer, 
there is very likely a cricket match or lawn tennis party coming 
off, affording an ample field for friendly discussion and good- 
humoured “chaff.” One gentleman, who is known to be no great 
hand at breakfast at any time, is entreated not to eat too much 
for fear of imperilling his chances of a long score; another is 
warned that it is likely to be a very hot day, and that he cannot 
be too careful of his complexion ; while a third, who is notoriously 
addicted to the good things of this life, may find himself beset by 
a circle of importunate friends, who press upon him everything 
there is to eat on the table, exhorting him to keep himself up 
and fortify his system against the coming fatigues of the day. 
Nor is the occasion one to be missed by the ladies of the party, 
to whom the day’s programme offers ample opportunities for the 
exhibition of their prettiest and most becoming dresses, It has 
d into a tradition that Englishwomen are the only 
members of their sex throughout the world who are able to 
stand the ordeal of early morning hours. What, indeed, can be 
more bewitching or more dangerous to the peace of mind of a 
susceptible bachelor than the first appearance of a fair English 
gitl on a fine summer's morning, with all the accessories of a fresh 
and simple toilet, relieved, perhaps, by a dainty rose or a ribbon of 
the representative colours of the house or club, with the fortunes of 
which she is sure to identify herself during theday in the keenestand 
probably the most unreasonable manner ? There is no time during 
the day when there are more opportunities for paying those little 
Attentions which are so pleasant to all parties concerned. There 
are few houses where, after breakfast has got well under way, 
the servants are not banished from the room, whereby the attendance 
on the ladies devolves upon the gentlemen of the party ; and, 
although ladies are not as a rule great breakfast-eaters, there will 
obably be ample opportunities for any one who is really anxious 
to display his devotion. In short, breakfast atlords an excellent 
field ior flirtation, and a great deal of quiet “ business” can be 
effected at this early period of the day. 

Nor do the changing seasons in any way diminish the social 
attractions of the country-house breakfast-table. It may be a 
question, indeed, whether there is not more real joviality about 
it in autumn or winter than in the balmy atmosphere of mid- 
summer. There is now something to be shot or hunted; and 
this alone is suflicient to impart a zest and a pleasurable bustle 
to the occasion which hardly any other form of amusement 
can supply. Apart from the actual importance of the parti- 
¢ sport on hand, the real or imaginary spice of danger attach- 
ing to it affords a further opening for the interchange of 
tender expressions, whether spoken or merely implied. A 
gentle entreaty to be careful with “that dreadful horse”—a sort 
of double-barrelled compliment, by the way, as implying not only 

tt the person addressed is an object of attraction to his 
fair neighbours, but that he is about to bestride a quadruped 
Tequiring exceptional equestrian skill—or an anxiously expressed 
hope that the bold battue-shooter may not be brought home with a 

ge or two of shot distributed about his person, are very 
powerful weapons in the armoury of feminine allurements; espe- 
Cally when, as is often the case where hunting or shooting is 
the order of the day, an early and informal breakfast is 
instituted, ostensibly ‘for men only, but from which it is 
understood that ladies, if they have any particular reason for 


getting up early, are not to be altogether debarred. What 
can be more overpowering or more calculated to make a hesitating 
suitor cast all prudence and caution to the winds than to find that 
a fair damsel has got up at an unearthly hour on a cold winter's 
morning for the express purpose, as she is pretty sure to let him 
know by some means or other, of seeing him off or of ministering 
in some way to his comfort. Many a man’s fate has been sealed 
in this way ; and it would, indeed, require exceptional sternness of 
Pane not to be overcome by such a touching manifestation 
of regard. 

All this will, however, be looked upon as sheer barbarism by the 
true philosopher and skilled break/ast-eater, who, as a rule, prefers, 
on the grounds both of health and comfort, to take his morning 
meal in the strictest solitude, and who would consider the sur- 
roundings of such a breakfast-table as we have referred to cal- 
culated to upset his organization for the rest of the day. As 
he sips his carefully-prepared cup of cocoa, or loiters over his 
morsel of fish or other light and easily-digested adjunct of a repast 
which would have been looked upon by his great-grandfather as 
only suitable for an invalid, he will probably shudder at the idea 
of a noisy party at such an hour in the morning, and congratulate 
himself on having sufficient judgment and strength of mind to 
keep aloof from such preposterous orgies. There can be no doubt 
that his view of the case, though perhaps somewhat unsociable, 
is by uo means without justification. It is impossible to deny that 
pet breakfast hasadvantages which tomany may seem altogether 
to outweigh the frivolous attractions of a gregarious meal. For to 
enjoy the latter thoroughly, it is in the first place necessary to be 
in the possession of good health and a fair amount of animal spirits ; 
and there are few of us who do notoccasionally get up in the morning 
with a disposition to shun our fellow-creatures, and a longing to 
be left in peace until the day shall be a little older and we feel 
strong enough to battle with what it may bring forth. There are 
some, moreover, who may be inclined to shrink from the enforced 
publicity of the social breakfast-table in the matter of their 
morning letters, which in many country houses, especially those 
where old-established customs are rigidly maintained, are timed 
to appear when breakfast is about half over and conversation is per- 
haps beginning to flag. There is doubtless much that is impressive 
about the entry of the confidential upper servant with the post- 
bag, and the solemn unlocking thereof by the master of the 
house; and the subsequent distribution of its contents is probably 
to many the most exciting moment of the day. But, should it 
happen that your letters contain bad news, or even such intelli- 
gence only as requires your immediate and undivided attention, 
the laughter and chatter going on around you will sound all of a 
sudden strangely discordant, and your only object will be to 
escape as quickly as possible to the solitude of your own room. 
Or you may have your own reasons for not wishing that a certain 
handwriting or a certain monogram should be observed by that 
charming lady by your side, who nevertheless will have seen it, 
and formed her own conclusions on the subject, before you 
have had time to take possession of the letter; and you feel, 
as you open it with a feigned indifference, that all hope of 
secresy on that subject at any rate is at an end. If by any 
chance there is no letter for you at all, you are conscious 
of being an object of somewhat contemptuous pity, not onl 
to the trusty } senior who passes you without thrusting his 
salver under your nose, but to the company in general; and your 
sentiments, which under the influence of a good breakfast and 
pleasantsociety, were beginning toexpand into general philanthropy 
and a disposition thoroughly to enjoy yourself, are changed into 
envy, hatred, malice, and a general feeling of bitterness and dis- 
content. All this is happily avoided in those well-ordered 
establishments where the post comes in quite early in the morning, 
and where you can have your letters brought up to your room 
before coming down to breakfast. But even then you may be 
called upon to face a mixed company and to join in conversation 
or laughter for which the perusal of ag letters or the state of 
your health has rendered you singularly indisposed ; and you may 
tind yourself wishing that every British subject was compelled b 
legislative enactment to breakfast alone. On such occasions, indeed, 
you may be tempted to contrast gol wee position somewhat 
unfavourably with the freedom and independence of a bachelor’s 
life in chambers or lodgings, and to register a vow, to be re- 
ligiously observed until some unusually pleasant invitation causes 
you to throw your good resolutions on one side, that you will 
henceforward eschew country-house parties and live the life of a 
recluse. For it need hardly be observed that, in order thoroughly 
to enjoy the advantages arising from a solitary breakfast, it is 
necessary either to be a bachelor or to have acquired a state of 
independence that is vouchsafed to few married men, 

It would seem hardly fitting to quit this subject without some 
reference to a particular form of breakfast which, although now 
happily gone out of fashion, will be remembered by many still 
living, and which indeed appears to have been much in vogue 
among an otherwise intelligent and sensible class of men up to 
within the last thirty or forty years. We refer to those matu- 
tinal gatherings of which we read in biographies and memoirs, 
convoked at the house of some leading luminary in the literary or 
political world, which, commencing at the normal breakfast-hour, 


were prolonged far into the day. Weare usually given to under: 


stand that on these occasions the flow of wit and anecdote was 
brilliant and unceasing, though it must have been rather trying to 
be expected to be brilliant or amusing so early in the morning. 
Anything more hopelessly uncomfortable or more entirely op- 
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posed to all accepted theories as to what is conducive to health 
and digestion it would be difficult to imagine. Of all modern 
social inflictions to be avoided on the score of general discomfort, 
an average wedding-breakfast is about the worst. But these con- 
vivial or literary breakfasts must have been even more trying in 
some respects; for, as a wedding-breakfast does not usually take 
place till at least the middle of the day, there is generally 
the possibility of getting through a certain amount of the day's 
business beforehand. Lut if you are invited to breakfast at nine 
or ten o'clock, and sit over it till about the modern hour for 
luncheon or even later, the chances are that by this time you “ill 
be hopelessly demoralized, and that the rest of the day will, fox all 
practical purposes, be gone. In these days, in fact, such a thing 
would be out of the question, for no one except the veriest idler 
could afford the time for such an entertainment; and to ask a 
party of friends to breakfast with you, unless for some very special 

urpose, would be regarded as a somewhat questionable form of 
s.r Rag The practice undoubtedly survives to a certain ex- 
tent in such comparatively old-world retreats as the Universities, 
where not only is the greater part of the morning often taken up 
by a meal that, for the solidity of its component parts, would not 
have done discredit to the ancestors of the party, but where it is 
the fashion to indulge in such strange mixtures both of solids and 
fluids as would have tried the digestive powers of a fox-hunting 
squire of the seventeenth century, and would in all probability be 
fatal to any stomach but that of an undergraduate. But, as a 
feature of general society, the breakfast party is a thing of the 

ast ; and in the interests of our health and our digestions it is to 

hoped that it will never again come into fashion. 


METUALI FARMERS. 


ERSONS who have not visited the least-known parts of the 
Lebanon chain can form no idea of the pleasant life of its 
mountain-farms, It is a pastoral existence combining the attrac- 
tions of Northern Italy witha tiner climate than that of the Venetian 
Alps, with greater freedom, and with the traditional charm of 
the East. Here, and here only, can we see the Arab mares with 
their foals roaming free on the hillsides, the flocks of goats fol- 
lowing the tune of the pipe, the oxen treading out the corn, and 
the full grapes pressed into the cup, Here the trickle of a water 
sweeter than wine springing ice-cold from the rock, and the cries 
of the kites borne up from the valleys on a breeze fresh with the 
scent of pine-woods and of the sea, are the only sounds that break 
in on a lazy mid-day silence unknown to cities. In the distance 
the snow-topped peaks of Ain Eta and Jebel Sunneen form 
a fine background for a picture that changes with every curve 
of the mule-paths—a picture of no very striking beauty per- 
haps, but still one that has its own unique fascination. No- 
where else can industry and desolation be seen at such perpetual 
strife; every inch of the higher ground has to be disputed with 
the stubborn blue rock, and a Norfolk farmer would be ashamed of 
his annual grumbling were he to see the land which, taking the 
good with the bad, can give from ten to thirty per cent. on outlay. 
‘The comparative poverty of the earth is, however, compensated 
for by the magnificent climate, and soil which would be worth 
little elsewhere yields double and treble crops on the Syrian 
slopes. The mulberry trees stripped in early spring give a second 
leat harvest in autumn, and the Franjeeyeh grape may be said to 
bear for two-thirds of the year, showing new leaves, buds, unripe 
fruit, and matured clusters on the same vine. The hollows which 
have caught the rains, and the strip on either side of the smaller 
streams, may be sowed and eat twice between February and 
November with almost any cereal. The most usual products are 
wheat and barley, which will grow with little care, and are sure 
to command remunerative prices, besides supplying the wants of 
the grower; but we have seen capital heads of maize lining the 
watercourses in sheltered divides, and tobacco will often flourish 
freely even on the high grounds. 

The race of cultivators who enjoy these natural advantages are 
frugal almost to a fault. Men worth a couple of million of piastres 
will dress and live in a style below that ot an English ploughboy, 
Although imbued with a certain traditional sense of honour on 
some points, they are almost without that pride in their belongings 
which should distinguish their social status. Abundance to eat 
and drink, and freedom from oppression, constitute the summum 
bonum of their existence. True, they have a sturdy independence 
which is pitifully conspicuous by its razity throughout the 
Ottoman Empire, but this is not the healthy sort of pride 
one would like to see among them. It is merely a result of 
their immunity from the grinding of the supreme Government, 
for, with the exception of some of the outlying districts, most of 
the mountain-farms are beyond the jurisdiction of the Vilayet, 
and exempt from its taxation and tyranny. The difference between 
properties where the foot of the Effendi does not forbid the 
grass to grow, and those where he claims a seigneurial right, is 
most striking. The threshing-floors of the former are scenes of 
festive gatherings, where each man winnows out his corn aad 
carries home his full measures untroubled by officials. At the 
baydars of the latter the revenue oflicers, in costumes that have 
seen better days, with pen and ink, sieve and shovel, set apart the 
Sultan's ténth, and stamp his heaps with the ponderous wooden 
seal, leaving the hated “ Vilayeh Souria” to warn off peculating 
fingers. We need hardly add that the rightful taxes are the 


smallest burden these villages have to bear. 


We are speaking now, however, of the true Lebanon 
farmer, and take for illustration the natives of 
small village in the Kessrouan, which shall be nameless, ang 
which will suit our purpose as well as another. Most of its jp. 
habitants are Metualis, the only Christian tenant being an 
ancient Maronite miller. His co-religionists who once dwelt 
there have been slowly ousted from the field by their neigh. 
bours, who are better farmers, and who, when once they acquire a 
working majority in a district, soon get it all to themselves, 
Besides pastoral and agricultural pursuits, few or no indus. 
tries appear to exist amongst the Metuali. Every man is his 
own mason, enter, joiner, and tailor. The houses are ye 
roughly thrown together, built of limestone hewn out of the 

round, if not picked off its surface, each piece being piled on as 
it happens best to fit into the angles left by its predecessors. Inside 
the walls are plastered with a composition of mud, lime, and straw, 
and the door generally boasts a couple of supporting posts, on the 
tops of which the largest stone in the building is laid crosswise, 
The windows are merely left out in the course of construction, 
and in their place are a few pieces of plank nailed together 
with the idea of fostering a deiusion that the weather can be 
kept out at night. The dwellings of rich and poor differ but 
slightly, only that the former will perhaps have frescoed figures 
daubed on the wall in red and blue paint, and a trestle or two, on 
which a mattress makes apology fora divan. As a rule they are 
all cleanly to look at, though experience will possibly force the 
traveller of to-day to complain, like his first forerunners, “ de la 
grande planté de mousches, et de puces grans et grosses qui estoient 
dans l’ost.” Household utensils are few and primitive. The 
batterie de cuisine is inexpensive, consisting in four bricks and a 
dozen iron spits, with perhaps a universal saucepan. A flea- 
brush made of the twigs of a sticky plant stands facing a red 
jar, containing the day’s water supply, in the — corner, 
and the furniture is complete. Tor visitors a table of a foot 
high may be produced and a mat unrolled, but such a display 
is extraordinary, and chairs do not enter into the compass of 
imagination at any time. For out-of-door work all implements 
that will admit of it are made of wood most deftly fashioned. In 
dress the Metuali are as modest as in their other surroundings, 
That of the women is simple, and does not give much scope to 
vanity. It consists in a bodice cut very low and very narrow in 


| front and drawn in tight to the figure at the waist, while a skirt, 


generally of the same piece, covers a pair of ample trousers. Their 
head-dress is merely a coloured kerchief tied over and under the 
two plaits of hair which are allowed to hang down the back; and 
some wear curls on either side of the temples in imitation of the 
Bedouin girls. An amber or glass-bead necklace, a brass ring, and 
a bracelet or two of debased silver, are the usual ornaments. Ear- 
rings are not very commonly to be seen. The costume of the men 
is more picturesque than that of their wives and sisters, and the 
grace with which these sons of the mountain carry themselves even 
in rags and tatters is surprising. No painter or sculptor need 
seek a finer model than a Metuali shepherd springing from rock to 
rock, and stopping now and again with upraised arm to recall hisflock - 
to their duty by voice and sure-aimed stones. They almost all dress 
alike in loose blue pantaloons tucked into huge knee-boots made of 
half-tanned leather, and always used as protection against snakes. 
A variegated waistcoat will sometimes cover a shirt, and oftener 
do duty for one ; while over all is the black-striped abbas, a heavy 
blanket-cloak, of no particular shape, which serves equally to 
guard against the heat and the cold. The head is protected by 
the becoming kefia, which is a square scarf made of silk or 
cotton, and bound over the forehead by a double coil of thick 
woollen rope dyed black, and sometimes as large as an inch in 
diameter. This coiffure, which will make an ugly man look well, 
is admirably adapted to set off the bronzed beauty of the 
mountaineers, who are, however, utterly indifferent to its orna- 
mental virtues as compared to its comfort by day or night. The 
outfit is completed by the belt of many colours, holdizg the 
galioon, or pipe, and the indispensable knife, with the addition 
sometimes of a pistol and brass shield-shaped cases for powder 
and shot. 

It is easily to be supposed that a life so rude as theirs leaves 
little time to the Metuali for the cultivation of the higher accom- 
plishments. Not one in fifty of them can read or write, anda 
sharpened memory is the only account-book they can keep. To 
such a pitch is this faculty heightened in some instances as to be 
little short of marvellous. We remember the steward of a large 
estate who rendered his complicated accounts weekly without 
notes of any sort, and it was averred that he could recapitulate 
the items of any villager’s debit and credit, together with the ex- 

enditure of his master’s establishment, for the last ten years. 
They are quite aware of their want of mental training, and are 
ready to express shame when reminded of it ; but they will always 
excuse themselves on the plea of no need existing to stimulate them 
towards bettering their education. Their amusements consist in the 
most primitive dancing and singing. The chant of the women 
is inferior in point of art even to that of the Ghawazeeyeh, but it 
is far sweeter, as they do not aim at the metallic nasal twang so 
much prized in Egypt. When singing in chorus, they trill a refrain 
to each verse very much in the style of a Swiss jodel, which has a 
pleasing effect, especially at night, when the facial exertions are 
not apparent. Their dance is of quite a rudimentary kind, and 
has neither grace nor quaintness to recommend it. Although, as 
arule, no woman is allowed to dance in the presence even of her 
own husband, or indeed of any uear male relative, the rule is not 
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strictly observed, and we haveseen man and wife perform their antics 
jn company, notwithstanding, too, that he was a priest of his sect. 
The usual dance of the men is more. grotesquely feeble than that 
of the women, and half a dozen mountaineers joining hands and 
stamping round a circle to the accompaniment of clapped hands is 
a ludicrous spectacle to be compared to nothing but the gambols 
of tame bears, as we are accustomed to see then wang ne to the 
flute of the Savoyard. The enjoyment they themselves derive 
from the exercise is nevertheless unbounded, and in ten minutes 
they wjll work themselves up to a frenzy resembling that of the 
Dervishes. Occasionally such a performance possesses an attraction 
jn the person of a skilled piper, whose music is really good, when 
the listener, like Evelyn on hearing the Marseilles galley-slaves, 
will be astonished how he plays “ both loud and soft music very 
rarely.” Another amusement, which is at the same time an occu- 
jop, is the chase. Some of the farmers grow so fond of sport 
as entirely to neglect Ceres for Diana, and the grain ripens and falls 
ered while the sportsman is skulking after partridges, or lying 
in wait for larger game in the forests, Here wolves and bears are to be 
found, but they are seldom killed, owing to the poor quality of the 
weapons and the toughness of the quarry. Not long ago a bear- 
hunt was successfully terminated after two days’ hard work, and 
at the cost of a man’s life, when the animal's skin was found 
to contain fifteen bullets—a result which would scarcely 
encourage future meddling with the destroyers of the maize crops. 
Most of the guns are single-barrelled, of prodigious length and of 
antique build, but, notwithstanding their clumsiness and flint locks, 
a good shot rarely misses his aim with them. Like all other 
matters of Eastern life, the departure for the chase has its special 
formalities, and the distinction between the valediction addressed 
to asportsman of repute and that to a novice must be strictly ob- 
en The greatest insult that could be offered to the former 
would be to dismiss him with the words Neshoofuk, or “ We shall 
see what you can do,” it being well-known that he never returns 
empty-handed; and, on the contrary, by saying, Awwayduk, or 
“aecording to your custom,” to a mediocre gun we pay him the 
most delicate flattery imaginable. These small set modes of expression 
are innumerable, and make one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of a foreigner’s acquitting himself politely in Arab company. At 
the same time it must extremely convenient to a people of 
limited ideas to have speech and answer apportioned out for every 
occurrence of daily life. 

Turning for a moment to the social relations of the Metuali, 
we remark that they are marred as usual by religious crotchets, 
though not to so great a degree as in the case of genuine 
Mohametans of the true Shiite sect. The women are treated more as 
companions to the men tkan as toys or slaves, and, except at harvest- 
time, when they work hard in the fields, they busy themselves 
actively with domestic cares and with the housing of cattle and 
tending of poultry. Though the law does not hold the Metuali to 
monogamy, whether by poverty or by inclination he usually re- 
stricts himself to one wife. She, in return, is genera!ly very fond 
of him, and is peshepe a better wife than mother, which is not 
often the case under the Koranic dispensation. Many couples come 

ther originally in virtue of the curious custom of the Metn, 
or law of possession, by which a father gives up his daughter for a 
term of years on payment of asum fixed by written contract. At the 
expiration of the time the girl is returned, and, if her temporary 
owner has not been pleased with her, she is again in the market, 
either to re-enter into Metn or to be married. No stain whatever 
attaches to her. We know of a case in which a man paid off a 
heavy mortgage by means of his three daughters, marrying them 
all well finally. Consequentl Metuali father will mostly be 
better ple to see himself blessed with handsome girls than 
with stalwart boys—another anomaly in the East. The results of 
is system, strangely enough, do not seem to be so prejudicia 
as might be supposed to the primitive society in which it is carried 
on; for it naturally happens, in the majority of cases, when a 
woman has borne children to a man which he must support, that he 
is not willing to repudiate her, but prefers to keep the mother with 
the family, and so the Metn becomes the preliminary to marriage. 

Though we do not wish to enter into the wide question of land 
tenure in Syria, we may per say a word as to the conditions 
on which the tenant-farmers of the Kessrouan ho)d and cultivate 
their land. Most of them are little more than badly-paid labourers 
under a large proprietor, whose principle isas follows. The tenant 
is put in possession of a house and a few acres, for which he pays 
4 fixed rental to the owner, and from which he has to make the 
best profit he can. This is generally small, and in bad years an 
ugly jeficit makes recourse to the usurer a necessity. The nearest 
money-lender is of course the proprietor, who adyances sums 
sufficient for the working of his own farms at a remunerative 
interest, taking meanwhile the prospective crops as surety. He 
thus receives at once the rent of his farm, a high interest for 
ra and the whole of the produce, leaving the farmer perhaps 
still in debt. The system seems infamous at a first glance, but it 
is not so utterly bad as it appears if the proprietor is ampsua 

Just. Some there are whose aim is peney to extort as muc 

money as possible, and under such men the life of the poor is 
little better than slavery; but the majority content themselves 
with getting quick and Os returns for their age omg with- 
out pressing too much on the peasantry. e then see the 
agriculturist living from hand to mouth, it is true, but in com- 
parative ease and comfort, and the proprietor netting from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. on his capital. Such a rate may astonish 
Western speculators, but it is a common one in Syria, and a 


short while ago the writer was offered twenty-five per cent. on 
undeniable security. Those who practise extortion, and have 
“their backs in a niche,” as the Turks say of people enjoying pro- 
tection in high quarters, frequently get forty and fifty per cent. 
without any risk. If the seasun is bad the owner's pocket does 
not suffer so much as the tenants’ mouths, and we regret to say, 
in many instances, their backs also, All things considered, we 
cannot wonder at the objectless existence led by the sons of 
the soil; we can only pity them, and admire the spirit and gaiety 
which centuries of oppression have not been able to kill, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


AE money market just now presents an interesting subject of 
study. A month ago the Bank rate of discount was as low 
as 2} per cent., while in the open market the rate was no more 
than 13 per cent. On August 18 the Bank rate was raised to 


3 per cent., and a week later to 4, while the open market . 


rate for a time closely followed the Bank rate. This week, 
however, the open market has been less firm, and the rate has 
fallen to 3$ per cent. Still within a month the Bank rate has 
risen 60 per cent., and the open market rate has more than 
doubled. But for all that, money for very short periods, as a day, 
afew days, or a week, can hardly be lent at all. In the short 
loan market of London such a contrast between the rate of dis- 
count and the demand for loans is not uncommon, and it points 
to a very general expectation, or, at least, epprehennion, that 
money is about to become scarce and dear. .When such an ap- 
prehension arises, all who think that they will need money 
make haste to supply themselves by the discount of bills, and as 
they do this only as a precaution, they naturally desire to place 
the money out at interest until they shall want to make use 
of it themselves. A number of people over-supplied for the 
moment, and eager to earn something by lending out money, 
yet unwilling to part with it for any length of time, necessari 
reduce the rate of interest, and create an impression that there is a 
plethora of loanable capital. In the present instance the cause of 
the apprehension which has brought about the state of things on 
which we are commenting is not to be found at home. If the 
market were under the influence of domestic causes only, the Bank 
rate need not have been raised. The genuine demand for banking 
accommodation is no greater than it wasa month ago. The im- 
provement in trade, which began exactly two years ago, has not yet 
reached the stage at which it would affect the value of money. It 
undoubtedly continues, as is proved by the Board of Trade Returns 
issued on Wednesday, which not only show that the exports this 
year exceed those of the corresponding period of last year—as 
they, in turn, exceeded those of 1879—but, what is more significant, 
the excess last month was greater than for any previous month, de- 
monstrating that the improvement is gaining momentum, And 
the evidence of these figures is su agen by the railway traffic 
returns, and, indeed, by all available statistics. But, although 
the improvement continues, it is not yet marked enough to 
raise prices and wages. And, until these are raised, improve- 
ment in trade does not affect the value of money. Nor does it 
seem probable now that we shall witness this autumn a more 
decided improvement. Had the harvest turned out as good as at 
one time it promised to be, it is likely that trade would have re- 
ceived a great impetus; for the farmers, though not recouped 
the losses of previous years, would have ps aye courage, and 
their ability to spend more would have reacted on all classes. But 
the rains of August have rendered inevitable a continuance of the 

icultural distress. A more decided improvement in trade is 
therefore not likely, unless, indeed, it should be brought about by 
increased purchasing from abroad. Dearer money, therefore, from 
an increased trade demand is not to be looked for. And the 
rampant speculation of the early summer, which forced up Stock 
fiche securities, and gave rise to eager bidding for loans, has 
died out. Thus, as we have said, the causes tending to enhance 
the value of money are not to be found at home. These causes 
are simply the bullion movements, generating a fear that we shall 
be left without a sufficient supply of gold to sustain our bank- 
ing system. 

There is a steady demand for gold for three separate countries— 
Italy, the tk ge Confederation, and the United States. The 
Italian demand is limited in amount, and not urgent, and there- 
fore, if it stood alone, would produce little effect. It was origin- 
ally for sixteen millions sterling, of which three or four have 
already been obtained, and, consequently, only about twelve 
millions are now required. Moreover, there are nearly two years 
allowed within which to provide them. The demand, being thus 
measurable, is not calculated to excite alarm. The demand for the 
Argentine Confederation, again, like that for Italy, is for the pur- 
pose of resuming specie payments. But it is much smaller t 
the Italian, and, therefure, still less calculated to disturb the 
market. It is the drain to New York which has so suddenly and 
strikingly enhanced the value of money, and which, being an un- 
known quantity, is puzziing the most experienced observers. A 
fortnight ago, when the drain had but just begun, we stated our 
reasons for thinking that it would prove much less than was then 
generally supposed, and so far the event has confirmed our antici- 

ions. Now, however, we would express the opinion that the 

drain, though checked, is uot ended, all commercial countries 

it is matter of experience that an augmented demand for currency 
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arises in the autumn. We feel it in England in October, and 
in Ireland and Scotland in November; whereas in America 
“it is most marked in September, The explanation of the pheno- 
menon is that the crops ripen all over vast regions so nearly at the 
same time that labourers cannot pass in any considerable numbers 
‘from district to district. Harvesting operations are going on at 
the same time over very extensive areas, and delay even for a 
day when the crop is ripe may be fraught with ruinous con- 
sequences, Hence there is an eager demand for labour, and wages 
rise in a few days a hundred or even two hundred per cent. Every 
one able to work is thus tempted into the fields, and the weekly 
wage expenditure is doubled, trebled, or, it may be, quadrupled. 
To pay these enhanced wages, the farmers must have actual cash, 
either coin or notes. In a country of the immense extent of the 
United States it naturally takes a much longer time to get back to 
the great cities the cash thus taken out than it does in a small 
island like Great Britain. Moreover, in the United States the 
cultivated area is yearly being pushed further and further into the 
wilderness, away from the region of banks. Thus the demand 
for cash is increased, and its return is delayed. Further, a 
very large proportion of the American harvest is grown for 
opean consumption, and there is always a rush to get as 
much as possible of it to market early, This in its turn gives 
rise to another expansion of the currency. The dealers in the Far 
West have to pay cash to the farmers; they have also to pay 
for transport, storage, and so on, And as soon as the grai 
crops are “ moved ” the cotton crops begin to be garnered and sent 
to market. Thus harvesting practically does not end till Christ- 
mas, though the real pressure, as we have said, is felt about the 
‘third week in September, We are thus very close to the time 
when the stringency in the New York market ought to be greatest, 
but as yet there is no ap nce of ripe f The rates for 
call money in New York are telegraphed 3 and 3} per cent., the 
money market is reported to be easy, while the sterling exchange, 
the indicator whether gold is likely to be taken from Europe, is 
‘moving upwards. Even in the West the money market is not 
stringent, nor is there a large efflux of cash from New York. In 
Chicago, indeed, there isa very active demand for loans, but it is 
ca by a wild speculation in wheat, designed to force up prices. 
The speculators are endeavouring to keep back supplies, and thus to 
make the markets artificially bare and compel the public to pay 
exorbitant prices, To carry out the conspiracy, of course, they 
need immense funds, and they have borrowed fabulously. But 
it is incredible that a plot of this kind can for any length of time 
affect the money market. 

So far, therefore, there is no symptom of such a tightness in the 
New York market as would lead to a heavy drain from Europe, and 
the reasons we assigned a fortnight ago for thinking it probable that 
stringency will continue to be prevented are still in full force. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has to redeem the bonds which 

“have been called in for payment, and though they are being pre- 
sented very slowly, they still will continue to come forward and 
to afford relief to the market. Besides, he has a large surplus of 

‘Yevenue over expenditure, which he will no doubt employ in 
buying bonds for the Sinking Fund. Lastly, he has to pay for 
several millionsworth of bonds formerly held in Europe, and sent 
over for redemption. Add to all this that the speculation for 
the rise which was carried on upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change for nearly two years has during the past two months given 

7 to a speculation for the fall; and that consequently there is 
not the demand in New York for loans for the Stock Exchange, which 
last year and the year before contributed so powerfully to enhance 
the value of money. But if it thus be true that money is not dear in 
New York, and is not likely soon to become dear, it does not seem 

“probable that much gold will be sent thither from Europe. At 
the same time it is necessary to bear in mind that the damage 
done to the yor wheat crop by the rains of the past few weeks 
will inevitably lead to a larger and earlier importation of American 
wheat than would otherwise have taken place. Had August been 
dry and hot, our own farmers would have sent their wheat to 
market without delay, and the foreign imports would have been 
‘postponed. But now the home wheat is too soft to be fit for 

‘ grinding until mixed with a drier and harder grain. Consequently 
we must obtain early supplies from the United States, which 
thus acquire the power to take gold in payment. We have 
grounds for the belief that they will exercise the power 
sparingly, but the fact remains that we shall be in their debt, 
‘and that we must pay them somehow. There are three ways of 

“paying them—by means of gold, of Stock Exchange securities, 

“and of commodities. Could we choose, we should prefer com- 
modities, and we are not without hope that we shall be able to 
sell to them an increased amount of commodities. But, doubtless, 
‘the Americans will take likewise both securities and gold. 


THE BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


“Pork the first time there has been a festival and competition of 
‘i the Orphéon Societies of France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
rin England. The effect has been to make the town of Brighton 
-for sore days more like a town seen in a dream than anything in 
‘common experience, the curious contrast of the ordi life of 
can English fashionable watering-place with that of a small 
Continental town en féte being at once interesting and bewilder- 


ing. The King’s Road has been invaded by Fanfares ang 
Harmonics, headed by their banners; the footpaths have beep 
crowded by French and Belgian-speaking men in every variety of 
costume, from the full evening dress or frock-coat, black trousers 
and white tie of the bourgeois to the ordinary clothes of the 
peasant in his best, finished off by a fancy cap. The Orphéon 
organization includes all classes of society, and by its good arra 
ment and uniformity of rules and regulations helps the formation 
of musical societies throughout France, Belgium, and Switzgp. 
land. These societies tind rules ready to their hands, and receive g 
stimulus to work from the frequent contests which are held alwa 
under the same conditions in different small centres, as well gs 
from the greater competitions which from time to time take plage 
in the larger towns. From these contests the successful societies 
carry off crowns of honour, palms of honour, and medals, which 
being fastened to their banners, are proudly displayed on Sundays 
and féte-days in their native town when they give concerts in the 
public gardens. 

Some five or six and twenty of these societies have now come 
to Brighton ; they include brass bands, brass and reed bands, string 
bands, and choral societies. As may be imagined, they vary enor. 
mously in merit, but even the worst appear to have worked hard, 
and gained much. By the rules of the contest, every competing 
society has to pass a test in reading at sight. A piece of music, 
specially composed, is given out ; ten minutes are allowed for the 
performers to read their parts, and the conductor to study the 
score, and then the piece has to be performed. All these societies, 
composed, although they are, of bond fide amateurs, many of them 
lads from the plough-tail, are able, at all events, to attempt this feat, 
To attempt any detailed criticism of the performances of the separate 
societies would be to usurp the functions of the jury, and would be 
indeed impossible, since the contests were held at four different 
centres. ‘All that we can say is, that many of the bands would con- 
trast favourably with good military bands in any European service, 
whilst some of the choral societies present were extremely good, 
All showed good training on Wednesday afternoon, when some 
pieces were performed by about twenty different bands, massed 
together under a conductor strange to them all. The general 
eflect was so good as to show that all taking part in the perform. 
ance played as professional musicians should play—by reading 
their music and watching the conductor. Two concerts have 
been given at the Pavilion in which some of the bands and choral 
societies have taken part, aided by some solo singers from the 
Grand Opera, Paris. The music chosen was generally trivial and 
uninteresting, but the performance was above the average of pro- 
fessional concerts of the same class. As the interest of this 
festival is in the doings of the amateur musical societies, the pro- 
fessional singers must be passed over; but it would be ungracious 
not to notice the very dramatic singing of the air “ Ah, mon fils,” 
from Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, by Mme. Appia, at the concert on 
Tuesday evening. 

When we ask ourselves what lessons we can learn in England 
from this visit of Orphéon Societies we find ourselves in doubt 
and perplexity. We have hardly any form of centralization of 
the same complete character in this country, with the exception 
perhaps of the Tonic Sol-fa, which only deals with choral societies; 
and, further, we have not in this country that life of leisure withe 
out idleness which is to be found in even large provincial towns 
in France and Belgium; so that, on the whole, we fear that we 
should never be able to compete with the instrumental societies of 
the Orphéon, as a band cannot be formed unless the members haye 
ample leisure for private practice of their respective instruments. 
As far as regards choral societies, which make but little demand on 
the time of members except that given to combined rehearsals and 

,practices, we think that already we possess many purely amateur.and 
provincial bodies which would, to say the least of it, quite hold their 
own with any choir which has been heard at Brighton this year. Un- 
doubtedly such associations do tend to do good to the cause of 
musical art. It is perhaps unlikely that they should produce any 
first-rate instrumentalist or composer, but the spread of technical 
ee of music which they produce must increase the critical 
power of the general public, and so react on the musical profession 
at large for its good. An indirect support of this view is given 
by the interest which has been taken in this Brighton festival by 
the leading musicians in this country, most of whom have accepted 
the post of members of the jury, and have in consequence devoted 
more than two days to hard work including many hours of listen- 
ing to bands and choral societies performing the same music 
one after another. The prizes were distributed to the suc- 
cessful competitors on Wednesday night by the Mayor of 
Brighton at the Pavilion, amidst great excitement amongst 
their members and friends, the society of Ixelles in Belgium 
being very cordially cheered by their French and Swiss rivals, 
when their chief received the many prizes won by their band. 

Although on the whole this meeting has passed off.well and 
brightly, yet there have been some perhaps unavoidable breaks- 
down in the organization, It would not be graceful or courteous 
to point these out, were it not that we hope that we may again 
have the pleasure of hearing one of these contests, and that by call- 
ing attention to defects we may help to remove them at some futute 
festival. We therefore feel bound to take notice of the repo 
that on Monday night many members of the Society were unable 
to get beds at all, and wandered about the streets all night. 


Whether this report be true or not, it is quite certain that much 
delay and inconvenience was caused at the concerts by the omission 
of the seemingly obvious precaution of posting an interpreter at 
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. 
the principal doors; which, led to performers being sent wandering 
the building and amongst the audience ; while, again, there 
was no one at the post-office able to speak a word of French, so as to 
help the struggling crowd of people anxious to get their letters and 
money, Yet another effect of small faults in the machinery of the 
organization was that the printed programmes of the concerts 
were no guide to the performances given, which by no means 
tendéd to the good temper of the audiences. , 
The sad accident at Charenton had caused the death and iojury 
of many who were to haye taken part in the festival, and sub- 
scriptions have been started to relieve the distress caused by this 
ity. Several of the societies and. some of the solo singers 
yemained in Brighton in order to give a concert on Thursday in 
aid of the fund. In spite of this gloomy incident, and in spite of 
the slight failures in the machinery for their comfort, all the 
competitors seemed happy and pleased with their visit, and, 
indeed, had so strong a reserve of energy and good spirits that 
many of the bands gave open-air concerts on the beach entirely 
on their own account, 


REVIEWS. 


. GARDINER AND MULLINGER’S INTRODUCTION TO 
ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


HIS Introduction to the Study of English History is made wp 
“A of what are in fact two distinct works united for convenience 
jn one volume, with a single index, and having only the further con- 
‘nexion of a common object :—“ to provide some help for students 
‘who, having gone through the ordinary school course, wish to 
devote themselves to the special study of some part of the history 
of their country.” ‘The first step towards —_ study is to know 
‘what to study ; and the second part of this book therefore contains 
‘a treatise on the authorities, contemporary and non-contemporary, 
for English history.. This is the production of Mr. Mullinger, 
whose work, according to his colleague Professor 8. R. Gardiner, 
‘isto be considered as “the kernel of the volume.” Mr. Gardiner 
himself contributes the essay which precedes Mr. Mullinger's 
work. His conception of his subject will be best explained in his 
own words :— 
_ No one can really study any particular.period of history unless he knows 
a great deal about what preceded it and what came after it. He cannot 
‘seriously study a generation of men as if it could be isolated and examined 
dike a piece of inorganic matter. He has to bear in mind that it is a portion 
ofa living whole which is under his observation. The work of the con- 
structive imagination comes in where the work of investigation ends, In 
‘the end this is a work which every man must do for himself. He will have 
‘to pick out from the manifold facts of history those which seem to him to 
‘be more important than the others, and it will never happen that any two men 
-will be precisely agreed as to the relative importance of any set of facts. 
Yet.it may not be altogether useless to those who are girding themselves 
to the task to have before them an attempt to trace the life of the English 
nation by one who has at all events given much of his time and thought in 
‘an attempt to realise to himself what that life has been. 


fairly the characters of history depends upon complete accuracy 
dn,the matter of dates and Tinea which cannot be too 


yea and interesting without the introduction of anecdote or of 
*word-painting ”—in short, without ever stepping out of the 


= day. ‘He shrunk from the jealousies of the great English 
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growing evil.. Two criticisms on matters of fact also suggest 
themselves. We are surprised to find so accurate u writer re- 
peating the common mistake of calling Pandulf, at the time 
of John’s submission, the Pope’s Legate, a position to which he 
did not attain till later, On the next point we only suggest a 
doubt. Pointing a contrast between the ideals of the Church 
and of the State, Mr. Gardiner says :— 

.. The great earl who stood up against Henry III. was known as Sir Simon 
the Righteous. The great king who took up and accomplished his task 
was known as the English Justinian. ‘ ‘ 
This implies that each epithet was contemporary. The first of 
course was so; but the second has a more modern sound. If it 
2 read of the period, we should be glad to know where it is to be 
ound. 

Within our limits, we can but direct attention to the passages 
dealing with controverted points or to a few bits of special power 
or striking thought. We turn to see Mr. Gardiner’s views on the 
Teutonic Conquest. Here his characteristic caution shows itself. 
“ Over all this tract,” he says, speaking of the eastern side of our 
island, “ the Low German speech of the invaders was to be heard. 
To what extent the British population had disappeared is a matter 
of controversy. It isa point on which no certain knowledge is 
attainable.” But, while he commits itself to. no theories as to the 
more or less complete extermination of the cowquered, he 
_— out that “the general result is certain. . . . The 

eltic element, whether it was or smaller, was absorbed, 
and left scarcely a trace behind.” hen we come to the political 
institutions of the Teutonic conquerors, we find that Mr. Gardiner’s 
views as to the Witan are rather those of Vanon Stubbs than of 
Mr. Freeman. On the whole, throughout the pree-Norman period, 
Mr. Gardiner has evidently been chiefly influenced by the Canon, 
with whom he has probably more mental affinity than with Mr. 
Freeman. Though the latter has taught everybody Old-English 
history, though all writers on the subject are more or less his 
disciples, there seem to be few whom he has inspired with his 
own feelings of affection, enthusiasm, and loyal devotion for the 
Old-English people. At any rate, Mr. Gardiner plainly holds 
that, from Edgar to the Confessor’s time, they were but a sluggish 
and borné set, with a very imperfectly developed sense of nation- 
ality and an insufficient “moral and mental standard.” He 
acknowledges the lordship of the West-Saxon kings over the 
Celts of Wales and Scotland; but it is almost in a spirit of levity. 
Edgar, he admits, treated the Celtic kings “ distinctly as his 
inferiors ” ; but he disrespectfully adds that “it was perhaps well” 
for Edgar “that he did not attempt to impose upon them any 
very tangible tokens of his supremacy.” The one “ tangible token” 
on record—the triumphal progress of Edgar on.the Dee—Mr. 
Gardiner rejects as a legend. Harold receives a fair allowance of 
laudatory epithets; but after all he is but “the ablest man of an 
unprogressive race,’ bringing no new ideas into politics or war—a 
view much resembling that taken by Mr. Green. 

The Norman troops attacking, or flying in simulated rout, at the word 
of Duke William, or exchanging the combat of the horseman for the 
combat of the archer at his word, deserved, at least in a military sense, to 
win. William put his mind into the batile, Harold could but give his 
example, 

Warmth and enthusiasm are not wanting to Mr. Gardiner 
when he comes to speak of the Church and of its services in 
consolidating England, His defence of monasticism—a fair 
and reasonable defence, and not a panegyric, for he admits 
the obvious faults of the system —is specially noteworthy. 
Another excellent is that in which he draws a com- 
parison between the monks and the friars, “the last helpful 
gift of the medieval Church to the world.” With the. be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century the true work of the me- 
dizeval Church ends, and there is nothing which fully takes its 
place. Mr. Gardiner indeed appreciates better than most modern 
writers the ideal of chivalry, which, as he says, ‘was to the 
medieval warrior very much what monasticism was to the 
medieval Churchman,” and which, albeit in many respects un- 

uestionably inferior, was yet, he considers, in some points higher 
than the monastic ideal. But this appreciation of the good side 
of ay does not lead him ta extend his approval to the 
Hundred Years’ War, which he, like Mr. Green, ~~ as almost 
wholly evil. To our thinking he is too hard upon Henry V.— 

More unprincipled war there never was. It had not even the excuse 
which the war of Edward LIL. had, of the necessity of giving protection 
to the English trade with Flanders. 
In fairness it should be remembered that Henry V. must have 
grown up, like other Englishmen of his time, in the belief that to 
conquer France was the mission and vocation of England. That 
Englishmen should rule in France seemed then as natural and 
justifiable as that Englishmen should rule in India now. Nor 
does Mr. Gardiner ever seem to take in the fact that it was the 
French who broke the treaty of Bretigny, and that, technical; 
speaking, Henry only continued an existing war. Though he 
less rigorous towards Edward III., even there he hardly sets’ the 
case in a fair light. There is not a word of the assistance given 
by Philip to the Scots, no a nt consciousness that the actual 
breach of the peace came from Philip. It is easy for a writer 
to set up a theoretical standard of morality unknown to practical 
men at the time—indeed far above that foilowed by the men who 
do the rough work of politics and war in our own day—and then 
to condemn them for coming short of it. Mr. Gardiner’s remarks 
on the Hundred Years’ War should be ted with those, made, 
we venture to think, in a more reasonable and truly historical 
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_» This is a claim only too modestly urged. No historical student | 
but, will be grateful for the guidance of one so competent. as Mr. 
Gardiner. Of his accuracy and research, of his peculiar im- 
partiality, combined with great power of entering into the feelings ae 
of the past, it is superfluous here to speak. They are well known = 
toall-who have studied the yet mcomplete series of works by | 
which Mr. Gardiner has added so much to our knowledge and 
understanding of the Stuart period. It will be noted that in the 
extract just given the author speaks of “the work of the con- . 
structive imagination”; but for the reassurance of those who may | ie 
think that the constructive imagination is apt now-a-days to play = 
too large a part in, the writing of history, we must say that he & 
also. impresses upon the student “how much his power of judgin } : 
al eart, ‘ 
»y To give within the limits of a review any adequate notion of an ce 
essay which extends over the whole of pegien history, with av ee 
Introduetory chapter upon “‘ The Ancient World,” is of course out 
ofthe question. What perhaps most strikes one at a first reading eS 
as the dail with which the author bes managed to make his essay = 
¢haracter of an essayist and commentator. Sentences sharply ex- d 
Pressed and full of thought and meaning might be extracted from = 
3t.in numbers. . Here and there indeed we. mark a slip into that | = 
lessness of composition which is the besetting sin of the pre- | 
| 
fvant of polish and culture, and from its low ideal of the religious : 
its relates, as grammatically it should, to “ animalism,” it is 
ficult to conceive “ animalism ” asa thing that forms ideals, high ee 
at low. Wequestion whether could al/ay divisions, though 
he might re-unite or efface them, , And it is at least awkward to ao ae 
hat “ William IL, threw himself into sheer oppression.” 
We should not pause. to miake,mere verbal criticisms, were it not 
bat this carelessness on the part.of good writers is a great and —- 
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spirit, by Mr. Freeman in his first series of Historical Essays and 
by Canon Stubbs in his Constitutional History, especially at p. 73 
of his third volume, where Henry V. is judged with perfect 
fairness. 

On the other hand, we turn with satisfaction to the passages 
dealing with Wycliffe, with the Peasant Insurrection, and with the 

neral social movements which were connected with Lollardism. 

he modernization of the famous doctrine of Dominion is parti- 
cularly happy :— 

Stripped of its scholastic and ecclesiastical form, Dominion founded on 

Grace was the doctrine with which we are so familiar at the present day, 
that no authority or institution can, in the long run, justify its existence 
except by the services which it is capable of rendering. 
Mr. Gardiner’s account of the Star Chamber, whose dominion, 
hateful as it became, was originally “founded on grace,” will be 
read with great interest, this being a subject on which he is known 
to be strong :— 

Henry VII., indeed, did not leave the constitution quite as he found it. 

Lawyers tell us that the court of the Star Chamber was derived from the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Privy Council. But it was reinvigorated by 
Act of Parliament in the early part of the reign of the first Tudor king, 
and, for all practical purposes, it may be held to date from his time. Con- 
sisting, at first, of certain royal officers and one of the chief justices, and 
ultimately, of all privy councillors together with the two chief justices, it 
was a tribunal formed to take cognizance of all cases in which justice was 
not to be had from the ordinary courts. It could not take away life, and, 
till later times, it did not claim to punish by more than fine and imprison- 
ment. The full exercise of the powers which had been given to it was a 
healing measure. Wherever a powerful landowner cajoled or bullied 
juries, wherever faction, banded men together to oppress the i t, the 
Star Chamber righted the balance. Hurried off to Westminster, the offender 
found himself in the presence of judges whom no bribery would influence, 
no threats divert from their course. The time might come when the king 
would separate himself from the national feeling, and when such a court 
might convert itself into an instrument of oppression. For the present 
the Star Chamber was the weapon with which the oppressed armed the 
king, that he might strike the oppressors down. 
The chapter on the Tudor Monarchy, from which this extract is 
taken, is one of the best parts of the book. The strange and com- 
plex character of Henry VIII. is well interpreted, though not after 
the manner which would satisfy Mr. Froude, whose feelings will 
perhaps be shocked by the blunt and uncompromising way in 
which Mr. Gardiner puts things :—“ Henry threw off the autho- 
rity of the Pope simply because he was tired of a staid and elderly 
wife, and had fallen in love with a flighty young woman.” At the 
same time his nobler side is recognized, and the picture presented 
of him is a striking and probably a true one. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon Mr. Gardiner’s 
treatment of the struggle between the first two Stuarts and Parlia- 
ment. How ably and how impartially—unless it be objected that 
he perhaps hardly does justice to heed and the High Churchmen— 
he treats that period, can be imagined by all who have read his 
previous works. Nor can we quote, as we should like to do, the 
passage at p. 173 on the characteristics of what may be conve- 
wate termed the Hogarth and Fielding period. The essay 
virtually ends with the Congress of Vienna, though the concluding 
paragraph lightly sketches the state of things down to our own = 

As it is, we fear we have been somewhat neglectful of Mr. 
Mullinger, whose part of the joint work, though likely to be of 
great use to the student, does not afford so much material for com- 
ment. To some extent it may remind the reader of Mr. Gairdner's 
recent book on the Early Chroniclers of England, but with a con- 
siderable difference. Mr. Gairdner’s book is a popular and enter- 
— accountof the “ early chroniclers ” from Gildas to Holinshed; 
Mr. Mullinger is drier and briefer; bis treatment of his subject 
is less biographical, more purely literary and critical, and he is 
more strictly a guide to the student in choosing what to read, and 
in estimating each author's value as an authority. His plan more- 
over isa much larger one, as he takes in the authorities for the 
whole of English history, starting with modern writers upon the 
science of language and the comparative history of institutions, 
and thence proceeding to “ Contemporary Writers,” first among 
them Ovesar and Tacitus ” ; “ Non-contemporary,” but still ancient 
writers, such as Gildas and Bede ; and “ Modern Writers.” These last 
.are only mentioned when they are really good authorities, Histo- 
ries, “ such as those of Oldmixon, Barnard, Henry, Hume, Smollett, 
and Sharon Turner,” which have “ Sraneay ie the pur of 
research, confessedly obsolete, not simply from their defective 
method, but as derived from a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the original manuscript sources,” are not included. The care with 
which the contemporary sources of information are distinguished 
from those of later times is an excellent feature; and the criti- 
cisms on modern works are judicious and impartial. Some account 
is also given of the various collections and editions of our old 
writers. In conclusion, we may say that this work will be a great 
help to every one who wishes to know more of its subject than can 
be learnt frum the ordinary school books. Mr. Gardiner supplies 
an admirable general idea of English history, as it presents itself 
to his mind. Mr. Mullinger puts the inquirer in the way of form- 
ing, if he so chooses, an opinion of his own. 


RUGBY, TENNESSEE.* 


HE history of a nascent community has about it the same 
ktad of interest which always attaches to the earlier portions 
of a biography. We delight to hear of the infant ways and 
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sayings and doings of great men, and of all for whom we haye 
reason to feel any special regard. What “the young Alcibiades,” 
to use the favourite phrase of biographers, did or thought may be 
more eagerly read about than the account of his performances jp 
mature life. Hope and the beginnings of a career have charms 
which do not belong to certainty and success. Where little is yet 
done everything remains in expectation; and imagination may be 
permitted a freedom of play to which a stop must be put when 
good intentions are realized or when bright projects have failed, 
The President of the Board of Aid to Land Ownership, Limited 
(a Company incorporated in England, and with powers from the 
Legislature of Tennessee), cannot, however, be accused of holding 
out a too brilliant inducement to intending settlers. The invita. 
tion to the new Rugby is not for those who wish for swift and 
easy fortune-making, but only for those who are ready to toil and 
be patient in the acquisition of wealth. The young men of 
England educated at our great public schools are informed of a 
spot in the New World to whick they may transfer their intel. 
lectual culture and their physical training, to lead a life of some 
mental activity and of har, useful labour, in which they may 
gradually exchange dependence upon others for competence, and 
do good work in reclaiming an untouched soil and in developi 
the wealth of one of the finest districts of the United States. 

It is not, of course, to public school men alone that the 
offer is made; but the name of the new settlement, no less 
than the arguments used in its favour, indicate them as the 
class from which recruits are chiefly expected to come. Every 
nation almost has in all periods of history sent forth its excess of 

pulation to occupy fresh regions, and colonization, with more or 
ess of goodwill towards existing occupants, has been the normal 
mode in which the geographical extension of the human race has 
been effected. There is nothing, therefore, peculiar in the fact that 
our own country should still be seeking what has always been the 
natural remedy for a people unable to find room in their native land, 
But that which is without precedent is the great number of persons 
for whom tkeir own country is now unable to find remunerative 
employment, and whose social position and education unfit them 
for any but what are usually taken to be the only fit occu 
tions for gentlemen—the Church, law, medicine, the public services 
(civil, naval, or military), or the higher kinds of commerce. Our 
old friend Will Wimble of the Spectator is selected as a type of 
the idle younger son of the landed gentry—willing to do serious 
work, but unable to find any. It is admitted that the prejudice 
against engaging in trade which until recently subsisted in our 
upper classes is now nearly extinct, and that many more ways are 
now open. But it is also affirmed with truth that the ways are 
not enough for the wants of those who would follow them. For 
to the ranks of the gentry are now added the wealthy professional, 
commercial, and manufacturing classes, who send their sons also 
to the public schools to be educated along with the sons of the old 
county families. Mr. Hughes holds that the spirit of our highest cul- 
ture—that is, in his upinion, the spirit of the public schools—and the 
— of trade do not agree together, and thus one way is practically 
closed, even if want of capital or private connexion did not other- 
wise effectually bar the entrances to a life of successful commerce, 
Now, taking the spirit of trade in its best sense, and declining to 
believe that all trade pursuits in England are so tainted with 
fraud and corruption that no honest man of any grade can en 
in them with a good conscience, it may be asked whether 
spirit of the public schools may not in fault as well as 

at of trade. There is still existing a pleasant belief that an 
English gentleman is the best specimen of the human species under 
civilization which can be produced, and that he is the product of 
the English public schools, because no other country of Europe 
has similar educational institutions. Probably the typical 
“Christian, scholar, and gentleman ” of the last generation or two 
knew, or, at any rate, cared more for, Greek and Latin, and had 
re ae much less at cricket and football, and pulled much less in 
ats than his son did or his grandson may now be doing. The 
author of 7om Brown is oun to maintain that Arnold was the 
leader of a great reformation—indeed, to be compared to a Luther, 
while Rugby is the Wittenberg of the educational change—and 
no one can grudge him the pleasure of having said so in an address 
about the new colony recently delivered at his own old school. 
But we have surely had something too much of this; and it has 
to be considered whether public schools, like many other cherished 
institutions, are not now on their trial ; and whether they reall 
do give the best education, in the sense of best fitting their pupi 
for the future duties of life. It is conceded that, in one respect at 
least, they do not ; their spirit is antagonistic to the spirit of trade. 
Does their attempt at teaching Greek and Latin, and their ex- 
travagant addiction to sports, however manly, justify their claims 
to being exclusively in the right, and to withdrawing from home 
influence for so many valuable months and years the best of the 
male youth of our land? There is an element, too, of sham and 
pretence even in the great schools, which must be heartbreak- 
ing to their able and conscientious masters. So many parents 
do not really want their sons to be taught Greek and Latin, or, 
indeed, anything else that is taught. They look chiefly to the 
friendships which, it is hoped, may be formed, and to dis- 
, tinction in the boats or in the cricket field. The recent most 
| reasonable demand for a better knowledge of French in can- 
didates for commissions in the army has not been met gener- 
_ ally as yet in the right mode by the public schools, On the 
Continent French and Germans and Italians are beginning to 
teach their children English; they know the use of it, We do 
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pot teach modern languages as oe should be taught in what are 
our best places of education. An English army under conceivable 
circumstances might fare as badly without officers knowing 
French or German as the French army did ten or twelve years 
when its officers knew no German. An English public school 
boy is ludicrously helpless in travelling on the Continent. He is 
to know some Latin and Greek—which in reality he 
bly does not—but of French and German, which he might 
much more easily learn, he is practically ignorant. 
of the schools now have workshops in which the use of 
ters’ and other tools may be acquired. Unless room is made 
for this additional distraction from the other business of the — 
by diminishing both the compulsory work and the compulsory 
play, it is difficult to see how due attention can continue to be 
iyen toit. The suggestion also cannot fail to arise whether the 
knowledge gained in the workshop is, after all, a proper element 
in a liberal education, and ought to find a place in the curriculum 
ofa public school. Poor Louis XVI. was certainly not a better 
ing for his pursuits in lock-making; St. Paul did not make tents 
wnt bis own hands, nor did Demosthenes actually work in his 
father’s forge. If the thing could be done seriously, it would no 
doubt bea better preparation for some powers of utility in after-life 
if the time now so largely and enthusiastically given to football 
and cricket could be given towards obtaining some practical ac- 
quaintance with mechanics and other useful branches of physical 
science. So it might be better, if ible, to have the means of 
acquiring some knowledge of farming and gardening; but again 
the question arises, Would this supposed useful knowledge be 
really of any use? Diocletian did not take to planting cabbages 
until he had ceased to be Emperor, and he had no intention of turn- 
ing market gardener. And, after all, the best place for learning 
foreign languages must be in the countries where they are spoken, 
or, at any rate, under the tuition of a native at home. The best 
place for learning mechanics must be in a real workshop; and to 
fit young gentlemen to become farmers at Rugby, Tennessee, or 
elsewhere, the training of real farm life in England must be 
superior to anything else. 

As might be expected, the great trading classes of England do 
not find much mercy at Mr. Hughes’s hands. The denunci- 
ations of Carlyle and Emerson against Mammon-worship are 

uoted; and little credit is given for the existence of any true 

ire to carry on in a faithful tone the operations of trade 
and commerce without which the world could not live. In 
addition to former evils, the upper section at least of the 
traders is now being drawn in to share the besetting sins of 
the class who alone formerly sent their sons to a public school. 
The richer among them send their sons to Eton, Rugby, or 
Harrow, or to some other of the old foundations, or to one 
of the many new schools which have been laid down on their 
exact lines; and here, it is said, they learn to love luxury and 
to dislike commercial pursuits, At the same time are springing 
into existence hundreds of new colleges or revived grammar 
schools, all endeavouring to be as much Jike the old schools as 
they can, and for the most part officered by men who have been 
trained in them. Does not all this inspire the thought that there 
is more urgent need to reform our schools at home than to provide 
colonies in which the wants of their old pupils are to be specially 
provided for? And this thought may well be entertained while 
iully recognizing the manly and generous feelings which are 
fostered in our public schools, to which the country has in past 
times at least owed so much. 

The handicraftsmen of England, as might also be anticipated, 
do not fare so ill with Mr. Hughes as those who used formerly to 
be called their betters. Nevertheless, it is not asserted that they 
are faultless. Their work is sometimes scamped; the honesty, 
simplicity, and thoroughness fondly believed to have been uni- 
versal in the olden time are not now always to be found. But a 
glorious future may be anticipated when “labour will be king,” 
and then all will be righted. ‘This happy forecast of the future may, 
however, be advantageously read along with Mr. Hughes's notion 
of the history of the past, for its value can then be more exactly 
appreciated. According to his strange and perverted reading of it, 
the gentlefolk of England, having bad the undisturbed manage- 
ment of public aflairs up to 1830, landed the country “on the verge 
of revolution and bankruptcy.’ Again, for the last fifty years the 
trading or middle class have had their share in government, and 
they have “ brought trade to.such a that an honest man can- 
not live by it.” And * the sanguine coos ” is encouraged that the 
handicrafisman “ will use power less selfishly than the previous 
owners of it”—as if such things as Trade-Unions and criminal 
interference with the rights of private labour had never taken 
place. But, for the present at least, it is not for these, our masters 
of the future, that the advantages of Rugby, Tennessee, are set 

The account given of his visit last year by the President of the 
Board of Aid of Rugby is genial and amusing, as it was sure to be 
—only we read with regret his report of the increase of gambling 
on board the best American liners, It is perhaps not surprising 
that this should be so during the enforced idleness of a voyage 
across the Atlantic; but it is rather surprising that it should be 
encouraged under the excuse that a percentage of the winnings is 
almost always paid to a charitable institution. The danger of 

ing a pernicious habit should not be permitted to exist; and 

the practice must be a great nuisance to those on board who do not 
lay. Among the pleasant matters mentioned, not the least is the 
st that the hotel at New Rugby is called the “‘fabard,” after 


Chaucer’s old hostelry, and was so named on the suggestion 
of one of the American members of the young settlement—who 
also contributed to its fabric some odias which had beer 
bought by him at the sale of the materials of the ancient inn im 
Southwark. To the book is appended what is called a glossary, 
being in fact an index of its contents, and from which more can 
be got almost at a glance in the way of information on the con- 
tents of the volume than is usually the case, It seems a good 
plan, and deserves imitation. It deserves especial recommendation 
for the convenience of reviewers who may desire to eviscerate a 
new book without reading a line of it, as well as for its proper 
and legitimate uses, An intending settler may get from it nearly all 
the details of the prices and other things which he wants to know. 
The climate is excellent and the a beautiful. The variety 
of produce which may be raised with advantage is considerable:. 
The vegetation is magnificent, and the wild animals are enough to: 
afford fair sport. Upon the insect fauna the glossary —_ speaks 
once, but that mention is favourable ; and, imitating the well-known 
account of the snakes in Iceland in Peter Horrebow's Natural 
History of that country, it contains the highly satisfactory heading 
“ Mosyuitoes:—None.” It is only unfortunate that the appearance 
of the book should have been followed at a very short interval by 
decidedly discouraging news as to the fortunes of the new colony. 
Let it be hoped that the depression is but passing. 


IVY, COUSIN AND BRIDE.* 


A® industrious novel-writer who does not repeat himself is by 
no means @ common person, and Mr. Greg seems to be be- 
coming an industrious novel-writer, while he most certainly does- 
not repeat himself. Except for certain probably unconscious touches 
which show not dissimilar ideals of character, Ivy is entirel 
difierent from Errant. The latter was emphatically a story of inci- 
dent, of numerous characters, of events occurring during a long 
period of time. vy is as emphatically a novel of character and 
situation, minute in its touches, limited in its scope. If we say 
that Ethert Glynne, the hero, is remarkably like Lionel Darcy, 
we shall probably make Mr, Greg rather angry ; and we shall make 
him still more angry if we say that the likeness consists in a cer- 
tain wronzgheaded obstinacy of character for which the author has. 
a lurking sympathy, though he distinctly protests in this book 
against the supposition of this sympathy. Mr. Greg, who is appa- 
rently a practised reviewer (he makes statements in his book a 
render the inference permissible), must surely know that any expe- 
rienced critic can distinguish at a glance the characters which a 
novelist depicts because he likes them and sympathizes with them, 
from those the creation of which is a mere exercise of his art, and 
those in which he is purposely gibbeting something that he does. 
not like. But if there is this likeness between Ivy and Errant, it 
is the only one ; for the new book to all intents and purposes breaks. 
quite fresh ground. 

‘The central point of the situation which Mr. Greg has taken for 
study is not, perhaps, absolutely original, for novelists before him 
have chosen the subject of a marriage which, owing to misunder- 
standing, is a marriage only in name. The way, however, in. 
which this central motive is set to work is quite new. LEthert. 
Glynne is a young man of talent, who has written books that do 
not pay, and has burdened his very small means by adopting the 
daughter of his old tutor. So, though he is the nephew of a very 
wealthy baronet, and next heir but one to the title, he is glad to. 
accept the post of what may be called devil to the editor of a 
newly-started Tory newspaper. Of this newspaper and its ways- 
Mr. Greg has given a minute and curious account. We rather 
doubt whether its principle—which combines an almost entire 
severance of the different departments under responsible chiefs. 
with what may be called the council system—would work in daily 
journalism, but it may be granted that, if it could be got to work, 
the result would be probably a good deal superior to the general 
run of newspapers. However, the Courter plays but a subordinate, 
though a not unimportant, part in the novel. For some reason,. 
inexplicable to Ethert, his uncle and aunt (who have always. 
been very kind to him, and as liberal in point of money as 
his somewhat intractable nature would let them) oppose the 
scheme of his proposed attachment to the staff of the Courier 
very decidedly. He has two cousins, both young. Charles, the 
heir to the baronetcy, is about eighteen; Ivy, his sister, who is a. 
special pet of Ethert’s, though in a very different way from that 
in which he looks on his protégée and adopted daughter Meta. 
Mordaunt, isa year younger. ‘lo Glynne’s intense surprise, the 
family lawyer plumply asks him, “‘ Why do you not marry your 
cousin?” and his uypcle and aunt, their ambassador's errand. 
having been fruitless, repeat the proposal, Sir Charles Glynne even 
olfering to resign his sate seat in Parliament in Ethert’s favour. 
Now Ethert is extremely fond of Ivy, but not in the least in love- 
with her; while, if he is not exactly in love with the child Meta, 
he has a kind of indistinct romantic intention to be very much in 
love with her some day. He therefore rejects the proposed 
honour with something like indignation, and goes to his news- 
en work in London. However, the fates are too strong for 

im. Charlie Glynne, a reckless rider, is thrown from his horse- 
and killed; Sir Charles has a paralytic stroke, not for the first time ;. 
and, Ethert being sent for, Lady Glynne at last makes a clean breast. 


* Ivy, Cousin and Bride. By Percy Greg. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1881. 
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of it. Sir Charles, it seems, isa bigamist; his first wife is still alive ; 
Lady Glynne is not Lady Glynne at all; the children are illegiti- 
mate ; Ethert is heir not merely to the title, but to the estates 
which are strictly entailed, though Ivy would have inherited had 
she been legitimate. Not only does Mr. Brand the lawyer refuse 
to be a party to a fraudulent concealment, but there is another per- 
son who knows the secret and regards it merely as a matter of 
money. Ethert is, therefore, entreated to marry Ivy out of hand as 
the only means of preventing the stain on her and her mother 
from being known, of providing for both (for Sir Charles has 
saved nothing), and of consoling him on his deathbed. Ethert, 
after no small struggle, makes up his mind to comply; though un- 
fortunately, after the manner of man, he does not do the thing un- 
grudgingly. He commissions Lady Glynne to go through a pro- 
<ess of explanation which (inasmuch as it is agreed that Ivy is to 
know none of the actual particulars) is certain to be more or less 
of a farce, and, considering Lady Glynne’s nervous fear of exposure, 
something even more than a farce, Then he makes his proposal in 
a@ singularly ungtacious fashion, and is accepted by the unfortu- 
nate ier who really loves him, with a certavs hesitation due only 
to her youth and temperament. He accora?_sly makes up his 
perverse mind that she, like himself, is the victim of com- 

ulsion, and regards the marriage asa hateful bondage. Such 
is the situation which Mr. Greg develops in his first volume. 
How he finally works it out, and to what end he conducts it, we 
shall, as far as details are concerned, leave the reader to find out 
for himself. Ethert carries out what he regards as his bargain 
with a kind of wrongheaded persistence which the author makes 
one of the other characters justly describe as feminine. He refuses 
to regard himself as in any sense the proprietor of Glynnehurst, 
the family estate; and while he induces his wife to spend on 
improvements nearly all the income of the estate itself, which has 
been much neglected, he insists on continuing his drudgery at the 
press. Ivy, who desires nothing better than to be his wife, is prac- 
tically his wife only in name, and is bitterly hurt at the manner in 
which he treats her. Indeed, if Mr. Greg had asked us to give him 
@ title for the book, we should have suggested “The New 
Griselda,” for nothing more excruciatingly painful than Ethert 
Glynne’s behaviour to an innocent and affectionate girl could very 
well be imagined. It is in the delineation of the exquisite wrong- 
headedness with which Ethert pursues his course of (as he 
thinks) honourable and virtuous conduct that the specialty of the 
book consists. Mr. Greg has followed the turns and twists 
of the character with an affectionate persistence only comparable 
to that with which some French novelists study elaborate and 
recondite forms of immorality; and, it is fair to add, with not 
much less power. Nor is his performance in drawing Ivy's 
character less remarkable. It is, of course, true enough that 
while it is the rarest thing in the world to find a woman who can 
draw a man’s character, the novelist of the ruder sex who can draw 
‘women as they are are tolerably numerous. But of late years at 
any rate, very few writers of fiction have cared to draw such a 
character as Ivy’s, in which the old medizval idea of submissive 
grace and patient endurance of wrong for love's sake is illustrated 
rather than any more modern type. In these last two volumes 
the minor characters play a less important part than in the first, 
though they contribute duly to cut the knot. Except, however, 
Lestrange, the editor of the Courier, who is drawn as if Mr. Greg 
would like to say more about him than he actually does say, they 
are of comparatively little importance to the action. 

As in most of Mr. Greg's books, politics play a not incon- 

siderable part; and the author has availed himself of his op- 
portunity to deal some hard knocks at the side which he 
does not favour. The description of the late general election 
as “the only one in the whole history of the country which 
‘was won by hard lying” has been anticipated, perhaps, in 
more roundabout phrase, but hardly in so many words. The 
admirers of the persons who are thinly disguised as “ Phil- 
hellen” and “Blight” will not like Mr. Greg at all. More 
dubious, perhaps (for, after all, there is no reason why a novelist 
should not have his politics and indulge in them, if he is prepared 
to pay the almost inevitable penalty of risking his popularity 
with those who are not critics enough to discard such consider- 
ations), are some transparent allusions put in the mouths of the 
characters to the fortune of his own previous books. There are 
one or two slips of fact. It has for years been rarer and rarer for 
journalists of the higher class to qualify themselves by passing 
through “ the Gallery,” unless the leader-writer who is nothing 
but a leader-writer, and who goes to the Gallery to write, is to be 
considered a reporter. Mr. Greg is under a wrong impression 
when he says that to gain a Fellowship before taking a degree is 
“a very rare honour.” For many years, at Oxford at leasc, most, 
if not all, Fellowships have been open “ to those who have passed 
all examinations required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts,” 
whether they have put on their gowns or not. There is, more- 
over, one persistent solecism of language which astonishes us in a 
writer who is generally careful and correct. This is the use 
of the hideous phrase “ it don’t,” “ he don’t.” 

On the whole Joy can be recommended pretty strongly to persons 
who are able to recognize accurate drawing of character, whatever 
it is, and still more strongly to those who appreciate pathos. It is 
no slight proof of a novelist’s ability that he should have been 
able to depict the scenes in which Ivy’s affection, sense of duty, and 
womanly pride struggle with her feeling of the altogether undeserved 
and unintelligible withholding of her husband's affection. The 

very fact that, so far as she knows, she is bestowing on him wealth 


and position which somehow or other he refuses to accept, and 
that at the same time the refusal does not seem to satisfy his 
wayward sense of independence, is sufficient in the case of a girl 
of seventeen to cause endless bewilderment. Mr. Greg has con- 
ducted his heroine safely through the difficulty, and it is oniy 
ferocious and shrieking advocates of the equality of woman who ° 
will decline to recognize in her a pearl of her sex. As to the cha- 
racter of Ethert Glynne the case is somewhat different. We shal] 
not say that he is impossible. A young man of some talent, of a 
rather crossgrained nature, and habitually spoilt by the people round 
him, might possibly arrive at such a pitch of morbid self-conscious. 
ness, of topsy-turvified dignity, of indifference to any and everybody's 
suffering in comparison with the indulgence of his own fantastic 
point of honour. Whether he could at the same time maintain 
the nobility and generosity of character which the reader is appa- 
rently expected to recognize in Ethert Glynne isa point of porte. 
logical argument on which there is sebhably no necessity to decide 
here. We have left unnoticed some minor scenes and characters which 
are good. Meta, the spoilt darling, reappears in the third volume, 
and is, in a way, a bond of union, fnstend of, as might be expected, 
disunion, between the unhappily matched pair. The way in 
which this circumstance is made to bring out yet another virtue 
in Ivy’s crown is ingenious, if improbable. It has been laid down 
that no woman is worth anything who is not jealous, and in that 
case Ivy certainly suffers. But, after all, Griselda was not jealous; 
and some people, at any rate, decline to regard Griselda as other 
than an honour to her sex. 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 


HE Latin quotation with which the author concludes his work 
might surely have reminded him that a good deal of his ex- 
periences have much less of novelty to an Englishman than the 
journey from Rome to Brundisium had for the contemporaries of 
Horace. Nearly the whole of the first volume is absolutely un- 
necessary. About one hundred and fifty pages are occupied with 
trite and trivial details about the outward journey from Gravesend 
to Colombo. It was surely needless to tell us what the Essex 
marshes looked like, how wagtails and larks settled on the ship in 
the Mediterranean, how very comfortable is thin white Send in 
the tropics, and how wonderfully the little black boys dived to 
pick up small coins in Aden Harbour. All this has been told us 
over and over again. Even the account of Port Said, the Canal, 
the miserable Arab villages, and “Ismailia,” has almost ceased to 
present any novelty. When the author arrives at Colombo he 
devotes more than one chapter to a very superficial account of 
that place, and tells us little about Candy, Buddhism, and colonial 
hotels that we did not know before. Why he went to Ceylon at 
all is not very clear. His destination was a coffee estate in 
Southern India, and he had better have availed himself of the mail 
steamer to Bombay, and either have dropped down the coast or taken 
the train to the Madras Presidency and the Nilgiri Hills. 
Probably by the time he got to India he had found out that 
the “ brown-skinned Hindoos,” whom he first saw on the Almora~ 
steamer at Gravesend, were, in reality, brown-skinned Moham- 
medans, and we might presume that a notice on a board at a rail- 
way station in Ceylon was not written in Canarese, as in the text, 
but in Cinghalese. In fact, these two volumes contain exactly 
732 pages of print, anda single volume of just half that amount 
— have sutliced for all the author's discoveries of strange 
acts. 

For the author, simple or “ griffinish ”—to use an Anglo-Indian 
phrase—as he was on starting for India, was really placed in a 
new position of influence and authority where he had many oppor- 
tunities of picking up curious and suggestive facts. Cotfee- 
planting is a recent development of industry in India. Many 
years ago Anglo-Indians bought coffee estates and bought dear 
pare besides, in Ceylon, at Pussilava, Katchiganiva, Nuwera 
Ellia, and other places, and a few feeble attempts were made thirty 
years back to introduce the coffee plant in portions of what 1s 
known as the South-Western Agency, in Hazaribagh and Lohar- 
dugga in Bengal. But indigo had waxed and waned and tea- 
planting had risen on the downfall of indigo, and capital had been 
attracted to Cachar, Assam, and Darjeeling before cotfee-planting 
in Coorg and the Wynaad was seriously taken up as an industry 
of importance and value. Now, however, it bids fair, unless de- 
posed from its due elevation by gold-miues, to become an additional 
source of wealth to capitalists, and of employment to adventurous 
young Englishmen as well as to hundreds of natives. And if 
Mr. Arnold had resolutely kept from pen and ink, except for the 
purpose of writing home, till he lett Calicut and began to 
experience the discomfort of travelling in a cart drawn by a couple 
of oxen, and in the muncheel of which Mrs. Guthrie writes so 
pleasantly, we should not have had to read several hundreds of 
unnecessary pages and to write a few lines of necessary criticism. 

Mr. Arnold's destination was a coffee estate on the Annamalli 
Hills, a tract situated in the Madras district of Coimbatore, and 
adjoining the native States of Cochin and Travancore. Indeed the 
Annamailies eventually blend with the Travancore Hills. The 
term itself means “elephant mountains,” and hitherto this hilly 
forest has been the resort of the above animals, of the bison and 
sambur, and of aboriginal tribes known as Kaders, Malassers, 


* On the Indian Hills; or, Coffee-planting in Southern India. By 
Edwin Lester Arnold, Author of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia.” 
2vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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: d Maravars. It was on one of the ridges of these 
Fale the author began work as a chik-doree, or assistant 
ffee-planter, in @ wooden or log hut, which was dignified with 
the name of a bungalow, though by its description it seems to have 
been in size and comfort far below the standard of the worst 
dawk bungalow, in the least accessible districts of Bengal or the 
North-West Provinces. The sides of the hut were made of poles 
and saplings, to which a coarse mat was attached. The roof 
was thatch, and by no sort of means impervious to the rain of the 
monsoon. We do not read of glass windows, and the beds, tables, 
and furniture were of the rudest description. The estate itself 
comprised about two thousand acres, which we gather to have been 
bought from the Raja of Cochin, The Madras Government, we 
may observe, is ready to sellits forest lands on the Annamallies at 
an upset price of 10s. an acre. Of these two thousand acres hardly 
two fundred had been brought into actual cultivation when the 
author went there. Indeed the clearance of these dense jungles 
is no easy matter. There is scarcely anywhere a level spot. ‘Lhe 
estate* is a succession of hills and ravines. They often are 
covered with forest timber, now and then strangled by a huge 
rgrowth of creepers and shrubs. One of the first objects 

of the planter is to cut roads in two or three directions, to clear 
, and yet to leave judiciously belts of timber unfelled, which 

may serve as a protection from the furious bursts of the monsoon. 
Then, authorities differ as to the proper size for clearings. Some 
are for large spaces and freedom trom jungle, insects, and weeds. 
Others preter small plantations with sheltering trees and plenty of 
vegetable mould close at hand. Where the jungle has been cut 
and cleared, beds are prepared for the coffee of which each seed is 
ted about five inches from its neighbour. Next, the seedlings 

ve to be planted out, and this was done on the author's estate 
by enclosing the young plants in small wicker baskets filled with 
jungle mould. During all these processes the native workmen, 
who are only induced to come up from the plains by good pay and 
fair treatment, have to be watched, drilled, doctored, and super- 
intended. And in the case of a newcomer, ignorant of the 
languages and customs, it required close and constant attention to 
avoid deceit and imposture, and to get a reasonable amount of 
labour out-of a weakly crew of men, women, and children, without 
hasty resort to intimidation or violence. We must do Mr. Arnold 
the justice to say that, though he was speedily initiated into native 
dodges and subterfuges, he appears to have treated his coolies with 
consideration and kindness, and, though at a distance from police- 
men and tribunals, never unnecessarily to have taken the law into 
his own hands. But the defections and tricks of natives are not 
the only trials of coffee-planters. Though ata considerable eleva- 
tion, the bungalow was not above the fever-line. Rains beat 
heavily and winds blew violently on the ill-constructed hut. Mists, 
charged with malaria, rose from the surrounding jungle. Cholera 
broke out amongst the natives, as it invariably does when the 
plainest dictates of sanitation are hourly detied. The daily 
amount of physical labour exacted from the superintendent and 
his assistants in making roads, burning stumps, visiting the 
nurseries and pits, or, we should say, showing several hundred 
coolies how all these operations were to be performed, was ex- 
hausting; and even the frames of active and not intemperate 
Englishmen are not proof against this daily wear and tear, Other 
disagreeable incidents occurred. The jungles were full of leeches, 
which got inside boots and stockings. Amusements and recre- 
ations there were hardly any. Itis a notable fact that everywhere 
in India the sportsman has the fewest chances in dense forests, 
though, from the tracks seen, they may be regularly swarming 
with game. Elephants crashed through the forest, and occa- 
sionally came down or the huts of the coolies; and once an 
unfortunate native superintendent or mistari was pounded to 
death by a savage and solitary bison. We are glad to say 
that the poor man’s death was speedily avenged by an old 
Madras shikari, who had been employed on the estate as cook. 
But beyond an occasional Sambur deer, a large squirrel, and, 
We are sorry to say, a couple of monkeys, no large animals 
were bagged. When the fagged planters got an occasional 
holiday, they were glad to spend it in a visit to some neighbouring 
ter, better furnished with what in late Irish discussions have 
humorously termed the “decencies and improvements” of 
These excursions were not accomplished without a good deal 

of fatigue and climbing; and once or twice the young adventurers 
got spiked by long jungle grass, or missed their way at night, 
or had a narrow escape in crossing a raging torrent, or were 
nearly smothered by the hot ashes, the remains of a tire lit to 
up roots and stems. One ancient settler was driven 

the hills by fever, and an incautious young assistant 
nearly shot his toe off; but the young men kept up their spirits 
Wonderfully, made the most of New Year's Day and other festivals, 
and behaved as our countrymen have a happy knack of doing in 
isolated and strange places. The views, especially when the 
atmosphere had been cleared by rain, were diversified and splendid. 
There is no snowy range in Southern India, but the eye could take 
mM @ succession of green ridges, occasionally dotted with white 
ows seemingly close at hand, but half a day off, and could 

Teach to the distant plains, with their large spaces of cultivation 
and lines of villages shrouded in palms. Mr. Arnold seems to 
have had a turn for botany and zoology, and to have gathered rare 
and lovely specimens of buttertlies, some of which were as 

tge as small birds; and he gives an account of a feast held by 
his coolies, in which one of their number was dressed up to repre- 
‘ent the evil spirit of the jungle, and kicked and cuffed ; and there 


was afterwards a display of fireworks, much beating of tomtome, 
and a great consumption of rice. But his means of communicatioh 
with natives were evidently imperfect, and we gather that his 
time was so occupied that he had no leisure to lay in any founda- 
tion of Oriental lore or to learn grammatically the 
Canarese and Tamil, with which he had most todo. We are not 
surprised to be told that hard work, and life in a bungalow not 
waterproof, brought on repeated attacks of fever. To get rid 
of a racking succession of cold and hot fits, where the English- 
man is his own doctor and rest and quinine are the only specifics, 
there is nothing for it but a total change of air. Mr. Arnold in- 
haled sea air at Bejpore and a purer mountain breeze at Ootaca- 
mund, of which station he gives a pleasant account; but when 
once the jungle fever enters the bones and marrow, a sea trip 
ending at Southampton is the only remedy. We are glad to say 
that the return voyage is not described at the same length as the 
outward trip, and we trust that the air of his native country or a 
second visit to Scandinavia may put Mr. Arnold in a con- 
+ nag to defy fever or to discipline coolies once more in the 


t. 

We have never been of those who anticipate inordinate profits 
from any new commercial enterprise in India which is pompously 
heralded as some wonderful combination of native resources. 
guided and controlled by the capital and the superior intelligence 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. There will always be obstacles and 
drawbacks to speedy success in any such venture. In older and 
settled provinces there is the difficulty of complicated land tenures, 
divided ownerships, and contracts with natives on whom such 
obligations sit very lightly. There are difficulties about com- 
munication, though these are rapidly yielding to the energy 
of an improved administration. There will always be trou 
about the supply of labour. Coolies fall sick, lose heart, die, or 
abscond, often at the season when everything depends on con- 
tinuous work. In remote regions, such as the Annamallies, the 
Nilgiris, Assam, or parts of the Central Provinces, there may not. 
be the same perplexities of ancient tenures and grasping lessors to 
annoy and worry settlers. Lands here may be bought outright for 
a moderate sum, and held, as we should say, in fee simple. The 
jungle of subinfeudation, as it has been termed, has not here: 
sprung up in addition to the jungle of nature, and it will be the 
fault of the purchaser if it does. But distance, isolation, a climate: 
endurable but alternating between dry heat, choking mists, and 
drenching rains, and a forest on which the axe makes but slight 
impression, render the task of the coffee-planter or superintendent. 
by no means light and easy. That there is a hopeful future for 
coffee-planters we have no doubt. And it may be gratifying to 
shareholders to learn that young men sent out to a picturesque 
Hill Station can live in fair comfort on 1oors. or 1207s. @ month, 
or at least that they can have no irresistible xy ager to extra- 
vagance. But proprietors and shareholders will be better served 
in the end if they provide their managers with decent residences. 
instead of frail huts of mattings and saplings. If comfortable 
houses can be built everywhere else in the hills, there is no excuse 
for neglecting this obvious first necessity of a healthy existence at. 
the Annamallies. 


THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COMMISSION.* 


Y all who take an interest in British soldiers the volume 
bearing the above title will be read with no little curiosity. 
It records the experiences and impressions of a gentleman who- 
erlisted as a private in a marching regiment, and, after passing 
rapidly through the inferior grades, obtained an officer’s commis- 
sion. Those who know little of army matters will find a large * 
amount of information about our soldiers, the details of their 
daily life, their way of looking at men and things, which is not. 
easily obtainable. Tommy Atkins is not given to keeping a 
diary, or we might have some queer revelations, for, like the 
ot, he “ thinks a deal,” after his fashion. Officers can have- 
ut a superficial knowledge of what passes muster for reflection 
among the denizens of the barrack-room and canteen. Even those: 
who have risen from the ranks can rarely be accepted as trust- 
worthy exponents of the habits of thought of the to which 
they formerly belonged. In our rience, they are almost in- 
variably the advocates of stern dealing towards the soldier, and 
they are wont to regard him with suspicion. Yet the best officers. 
(of the officer class proper) have, as a rule, found it sound policy 
to trust largely to the veracity, the honour, and sense of duty of 
their men ; and they have recourse to severity only when milder 
measures fail of effect. 

The meditations of the said Tommy Atkins, so far as we have 
understood him, are of a peculiar cast; they are certainly not reli- 
gious, nor are they altogether of a sordid Lind; but 
they are eminently philosophical, and the philosophy is not specu- 
lative, but practical. Making exceptions for the few incorrigible 
topers and slovenly ill-conditioned fellows, we affirm that the 
soldier is a philosopher, and in a certain way he is a gentleman. 
He does his daily round of duties because he remembers he has 
taken the shilling, because he knows the duties have to be 
done, because he sees his officers and sergeants do theirs, because. 
it will be better for him to do them than not to do them, because 
he knows that after his turn of guard or piquet he can have his 
glass of ale, and can enjoy abundant unities of courtship. 
And that he isa bit of a gentleman he shows by the pride he 
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takes in looking his best, and doing his best, and in being con- 
sidered a smart man by the ladies he affects, as well as by his 
officers. 

Some of the statements of the writer must be accepted with 
caution where he takes us within the veil of the “ inner conscious- 
ness” of the soldier, and for this reason that his antecedents pre- 
cluded him from regarding things, even while on equal terms 
with them, from his comrades’ standpoint. As we read we 
seem to see him continually trying to realize what they thought 
and felt rather than thinking and feeling himself as they 
naturally did. Credit is given to soldiers as a body in that they do 
not interfere with or mock at the religious practices of particular 
men. But the real reason for their abstinence from persecution 
is most probably this, that to the vast majority religion is a luxury 
they would rather be without. Soldiers all over the world are 
unhappily for the most part thoroughgoing materialists. You 
might with equal justice eulogize them for their parade behaviour 
as for their religious demeanour when at Divine service. Their 
conduct on both occasions is regulated by like motives. If any- 
thing, it is more uniformly regular and correct while on parade. 
When a commanding officer sees fit to keep his men out at drill 
jonger than usual, you would never suspect from anything in their 
attitude that the circumstance is causing them the annoyance it 
surely does, and that the proceeding will be severely criticized 
after the “dismiss.” But a regiment does not hesitate to let a 
chaplain know when it has had enough sermon. Very few 
chaplains can be proof against the shuffling en masse of several 
hundred heavy boots which is sure to take place when the 
sermonizer has passed certain limits. The writer makes a mistake 
in saying that a recruit, having on enlistment “ made his choice” 
to which religion he will belong, “ he has to stick to it.” Sol- 
diers, like other persons, are liable to be overtaken by sudden con- 
versions. As the band accompanies the “Church party,” and not 
the “ Catholic party,” or the “ Chapel ‘(¢.e. Wesleyan) party,” the 
first is the most patronized; but, if the church at any station is 
a long distance from quarters, a change of creed is sometimes 
found convenient. It may here be stated that the frequently 
most zealous efforts of the chaplains to do good among the men by 
going frequently in their midst and making individual friends, are 
too frequently neutralized by the constant shifting of regiments 
from one quarter to another. 

When a gentleman bred and born, of “quite independent 
means,” fresh from the life of a University, can find so little to 
complain of in the lot of a regimental private as was the case with 
this writer, it would seem that the soldier is far better off than 
most men of his social position. He is required to do one thing— 
to surrender his freedom—and that not to arbitrary government, but 
to reasonable control. In return for this, he may rely with cer- 
tainty on being well clothed, well fed, well educated, well tended 
in illness, and fairly well paid. In addition to this, through a 
continuance of guvod conduct he can better his position very mate- 
rially. “The food supplied to the soldiers,” says the writer, 
“rather surprised me at first by its goodness. For breakfast as 
much bread and coffee as could be desired; for dinner a good stew 
or baked meat, with plenty of potatoes, &c.; and for the evening 
meal bread and tea. ‘The quality of everything was excellent, and 
it was only the meat which appeared to me deficient in quantity.” 
Three-quarters of a pound of meat, which is each man’s allowance, 
is certainly but a mouthful for a hungry man, when bone, sinew, 
and gristle are included inthe portion. Actually the meat ration is 
consumed on an average “in twelve mouthfuls.” It is a curious fact 
that soldiers never drink anything at dinner. “ They often get a 
pint of beer before dinner,” but that they consume at the canteen, 
and “all except the abstainers pay a visit to the canteen 
‘directly afterwards, but they have apparently no wish to drink 
until the eating part of the business is over.” There are no keener 
observers of character and manner than the soldiers of a regiment. 
“ A very ordinary topic among them is that of their officers— 
almost always respectful in manner. The nicknames most of the 
officers acquired are rather amusing; and I think it is more 
frequent to hear their good qualities praised or their peculiarities 
laughed at, than to hear any blame attached or spiteful language 
cused.” 

The system of making weekly issues of pay may save all parties 
a good deal of trouble, but we are convinced that the plan of daily 
payments is the better one. “ Men cannot go as far wrong with 
-gd. or 10d. as with 5s. or 6s.” Some men never seem happy after 
getting their week's pay till they have got rid of it; and there are 
certain characters outside the barrack gates who are well aware 
which days are “ pay days,” and keep a good look out on those 
days accordingly. Many, of course, drink their money away ; 
aad old soldiers, through much discipline and long habit, contrive 
to “stow sway” an extraordinary amount of liquor, and to 
preserve withal sufficient steadiness on their legs to allow of their 
stealing quietly to bed without attracting the sergeant’s attention. 
‘The latter is often blind of one eye towards this sort of toper, 
“reserving his notice and authority for the troublesome.” Never- 
theless, these apparently innocuous men do a great deal of harm 
among the younger soldiers and recruits, not alone by inciting 
these to drink, but by the parade they make of unbridled in- 

, coupled with complete immunity from official reproof. 

We think it would be a good thing if this volume were pub- 

lished in popular form. Its perusal would help to correct many 
valent delusions as to the condition, manner of life, &c., of the 
itish soldier :— 

I absolutely deny that there is anything degrading or lowering in the 


life and duties of the English soldicr. If a man is naturally of a depraved 
character, he will find opportunies for following his inclinations wherever 
he may be living. But a steady man can keep as free from lowering 
habits and bad company in the army as in any other profession. .., J 
not generally known how entirely the distinctly bad characters are left to 
themselves and avoided by all respectable soldiers, and there is probably no 
connexion at all between them and their non-commissioned officers exce 
when the latter order them tothe guard-room. . . . The next thing 
which I wish to notice is this; that the life of, a sergeant, both as regards 
his daily duties and daily comforts, is one which any young man of active 
habits and character who comes from what are termed the workin or 
artisan classes need not despise ; and I believe if the true state of the case 
was more generally knowo, many men of a better class would make the 
army their profession. I look back myself with real pleasure to the work 
and life of a sergeant, and I do not know any occupation or trade pursued 
by members of the class I allude to that can compare with it. . . , 
My experience leads me to the firm conviction that it is quite an «x. 
ception to meet a sergeant who is bond fide anxious for a commission as g 
combatant officer. They know that their means would not permit of their 
living on equal terms with other officers, and that they would be too far 
removed from their natural life and habits to make such a radical change 
at all congenial. 
We do not know that, under the present conditions of our 
social and military system, a gentleman | meena to serve the Queen 
has much to gain by passing through the ranks to a commission, 
instead of at once entering upon his natural sphere. The writer 
had exceptional reasons, inasmuch as he longed to be a gol- 
dier and was just too old to get his commission in the natural 
way; and the ordeal to which he voluntarily, and even en- 
thusiastically, submitted may have been personally beneficial 
to him. But, while he seems to have done his duty thoroughly, 
he never was able to feel at home among the privates or 
even the sergeants. There was always a bar between them 
and “the recruit with 800/. a year.” This recruit had been 
recommended by distinguished generals to the colonel of the ‘regi- 
ment in which he enlisted. The colonel took him by the hand, 
and promised to look after his interests if he behaved himself; the 
sergeant-major got wind of this and, as a good diplomatist, was 
“civil” to the interesting recruit, who, moreover, taught his son 
arithmetic; the men instinctively recognized a superior being who 
voluntarily stooped for some occult reason to associate with them, 
and they did not swear when he told them it was wicked to 
swear; the sergeants knew the gentle recruit was destined to 
vault over their heads into a seat at the officers’ mess, and they 
seem to have thought it quite in the natural order of things, 
Altogether we cannot accept the writer as a perfectly legitimate 
specimen of a man who, unaided, in virtue solely of character and 
ability, succeeds in gaining a commission from the ranks. Neither 
is he entitled to speak for the British soldier as one of themselves, 
He was among them, but not of them. Nevertheless, we com- 
mend the volume as the record of an interesting and successful 
experiment, and as containing much useful information concerning 
the life and duty of a soldier. 


THE MAROCCO MISSION.* 


few State repression of books of travel may perhaps be among 
the possibilities of the future. The mental disease which 
seizes upon travellers and impels them to clog the wheels of lite 
rature is too trite a subject to require fresh discussion, except in so 
far as the book before us indicates a new province devastated by 
the plague. Marocco is the latest addition to the traveller's ob- 
jects of persecution. We have had several books about it, good 
and bad, during the last year or two, and now Captain Trotter 
comes to carry on the attack. Most tourists who scribble books 
have some excuse or other to offer the public for trespassing on 
their indulgence; and Captain Trotter, though he does not think 
it necessary to apologize, has certainly the reason to give for the 
faith (in his literary deserts) which is in him that his book is the 
record of a political Mission. The question, however, remains 
whether the Mission was worth recording. Sir J. Drummond Ha 
has undoubtedly considerable personal influence in Marocco ; Po 
by persistently hammering on cold iron, it is possible he may 
eventually effect some improvements in the government of the 
country and the cultivation of the land. But we are bound to con- 
fess that, so far as can be gathered from Captain Trotter’s book, the 
political results of the Mission of 1880 were practically nil. It 
is true many excellent suggestions were made to the Sultan of 
Marocco, and many cordial promises of reform were given by his 
Sherifian Majesty ; but it does not appear that matters went much 
further. Captain Trotter reviewed the royal troops, and pointed 
out their faults and the remedies thereof in an admirable military 
report to the Sultan. All his recommendations were cheerfully 
accepted, and probably as cheerfully forgotten. Two or three 
little improvements were effected ; but there was hardly enough 
business done to merit a lengthy record such as Captain Trotter 
has elaborated. The principal results of the Mission, indeed, 
would seem to have been the frightening of the Sultan with a 
SS camera, and the entertainment of the natives by 

eliographic flashings and the setting up of telephonic communi- 
cation between different parts of the Sultan’s palace. It was, no 
doubt, an admirable idea of the British Government to introduce 
scientific novelties into Marocco; but we have grave doubts 
whether many of the instruments are still in repair. 


* Our Mission to the Court of Marocco in 1880, under Sir John 
Drummond Hay, K.C.B., Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to His Majesty the Sultan. By Philip Durham Trotter, Captain 
3rd Highlanders. Illustrated from Photographs by the Hon. D, Lawless. 
: Douglas. 1881. 
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There are, however, other reasons for writing a book of travels 
besides doubtful results.” Mr. Watson, fox example, 
; bis work on “ Wazan,” gave us a graphic description of the 
poner he travelled through, and a very fair impression of the 
ple. Captain Trotter unhappily does neither. He has rot the 
a of the ready writer; and though hecan tell you in respectable 
Piee-T00TD dialect what he sees, he apparently did not see very 
much. A traveller is nothing if he is not a keen observer. 
Captain Trotter reminds us, on the contrary, of our old acquaint- 
ance “ No Eyes.” He does not see anything that we care to hear 
about, and tells us dreary little anecdotes of the trifling incidents 
of travel, instead of attempting to introduce us to the strange people 
and country he is visiting. It is true he laboured under 
t disadvantages. He had no knowledge of Arabic, though 
he trots out little bits of dragoman’s learning here and there, 
side by side with very well-worn French and Latin quotations; 
he was tied to a strictly defined route, and could not go exploring 
as travellers love to do; he had all the Englishman’s contempt for 
the strange animal that he calls the Arab, and did not greatly 
fatigue himself by the effort to understand him ; he had no pre- 
paratory knowledge of what to look for, and was ignorant of those 
elements of Oriental and antiquarian science which are essential to 
the making of a good observer in Marocco, though he does not 
spare us that wearisome padding of history, geography, antiquities, 
and what not, which every traveller thinks it necessary to thrust, 
head and shoulders, into his unadorned narrative. With such 
disadvantages it is not surprising that Captain Trotter has made a 
dull book, and has added almost nothing to the already existing 
information about Marocco. The twelve botanical species dis- 
covered for the first time in Marocco by Miss Hay form the chief 
scientific gain of the book; but we think Mr. Lawless’s photo- 
phs, some of which are admirable, should also be reckoned. 
ey, at least, are worth possessing, and what Captain Trotter 
does not observe the eye of the camera discovers, 

Enough has been said to show that the book is not worth any 
serious study ; but as there are people who prefer what are called 
“pooks of the season,” however trivial and ephemeral, to the 
. hundred great works that gaze reproachfully at them from the top 
shelves of the library, it may save unnecessary waste of time if 
‘we point out two or three passages in “ Our Mission” which are 
better worth reading than the rest. No doubt, on a hot after- 
noon it is possible to be amused with Captain Trotter's account 
of the effects produced by the phonograph and other instruments 
onthe natives ; of the Sultan’s skill in “ dodging ” the photographer, 
and bis final triumph in sending three fat wives to be “ taken” 
instead of his own august person. The little incidents of the 
journey, too, may feed the humorous sense of some readers; and 
the practice of striking the tent over the occupier’s head at an 
early hour of the morning, irrespectively of the stage he may have 
reached in his dressing, is suggestive of some striking tableaux. 
But we have these things in all traveller’s books, and Captain 
Trotter is not good at improving on his predecessors. More 
serious readers may perhaps value his remarks on the social state 
of Marocco, the position of the women, the slave market, and the 
Jews. For ourselves we do not attach much importance to these 
notices, for a month’s visit affords little room for observation, and 
strong prejudices do not conduce to fair judgments. The account 
of snake-charming in Marocco, though not new, contains some 
interesting, as well as some sickening, particulars; and the state- 
ment of Sir J. D. Hay that a fowl bitten by a snake died within 
the hour and its flesh turned black, though its bite had no effect 
upon the charmer, is important. But the best thing in the book 
is the description of the performance of the Aissowieh dervishes. 
The sect is held in the highest reverence in Marocco, and “ the 
inhabitants vie with one another in ministering to its wants ”; but 
the rites are so ecstatic and savage that it is dangerous fora 
Christian to witness them. It was by a misconception of a 
request of Sir John Hay’s that the Sultan ordered a performance 
of the Aissowieh for the gratification of the English Mission ; but 
the spectacle was worth seeing, though not desired. 

These, then, were the crowd of people who, having hitherto been kept in 
the background, were now brought forward by their Emkaddemin, or high 
priests—three old men of great height and commanding appearance, with 
dark flowing robes and long white beards. At first they were formed up 
indouble rows, facing each other, with the Emkaddemin between them, and 
began their dance to a monotonous tune kept up on drums and horns. 
Gradually they kept working towards our tent, stamping their feet to the 
time of the drums, and throwing their heads backwards and forwards with 
4 corresponding and rapidly increasing motion. . . . ‘The Aissowieh .. . 
were now reduced to about twenty, those to whom the spirit had not com- 
municated this state of religious ecstasy having had the good taste to with- 
draw from their more favoured brethren, Those who remained presented a 
horrid appearance ; their clothes hung loosely upon them; in most cases their 
turbans had fallen off, exposing sometimes a bare and shiny skull, sometimes 
long dishevelled hair, which, by the constant motion of their heads, 
now hung in clusters down their backs, now in matted locks concealing 
their faces. Occasionally three or four would break away from the ring and 
indulge in a pas send outside it, or else run full tilt with their heads against 
a tree, and beat the stem with their hands till the blood flowed freely down. 
The eyes of all of them had now become fixed and glassy, their tongues 
lolled out of their mouths, and their faces assumed a livid hue, while 
from the entire circle rose the ceaseless cry of “ Allah! Allah! Allah!” 
+» + The chief method observable in their madness was that they 
seldom did each other any injury, though occasionally one or two 
ata time would fall on their faces and commence tearing up the grass, 
which, with handfuls of mud, they would force down their throats, 

with apparent satisfaction. these occasions, if two of 
them came in contact, one would seize the leg or head of the other, and 
commence gnawing it in an abstracted manner, inflicting horrible wounds, 
to which operation his fellow-enthusiast would make no objection. The 
Emkaddemin would now interfere, and by kneeling on their heads and 


| other gentle measures quiet them ; then by some mysterious exorcism they 


would recall the men to reason, keeping their eye on them till they — 
ishly left the spot and got away behind the spectators. By this means 
but four of the Aissowieh were disposed of ; those that were left, however, 
seemed beyond even the influence of their priests, who would occasionally 
make an attempt to subdue them ; but, failing to do so, contented them- 
selves with closely watching, and, when necessary, placing themselves 
between us and the wretched men, who now looked more like beasts than 
human beings. In fact, through some freak of their disordered brains, 
these men had assumed the rél/e of wild animals, and were prowling about 
on all fours, uttering unearthly cries, like hungry beasts in quest of prey. 
. - . Among our servants were several followers of the sect, who, for- 
bidden to join in the saturnalia, had been looking with sympathetic pty at 
their coreligionists. One young boy, however, of about twelve, an 
Aissowa, who has lately been taken into the service of the Khalifa, not 
being able to resist the fascination of the scene, joined in it, and, having 
given himself over wholly to the Evil One, was now lying ina state of 
exhaustion on the ground, his stomach full of mud and grass, and his nice 
new clothes, provided by an indulgent master, reduced to rags. Towards 
young Hasan, for so is the youth yclept, oneof the priests now moved, and, 
taking him up by the waist, threw him as a bait to allure away the fanatics 
from us. The device succeeded better than we had hoped for; and, witha 
horrid roar, they threw themselves upon the boy. He remained where he 
had been thrown, without moving or uttering a sound; and, while 
the horrid crew were howling and struggling over the mouse before 
proceeding to tear it to pieces, he sprang from among them into 
the arms of the nearest Emkaddem, who, secreting him in his 
ample robes, moved away from the spot. The vacant despair and then 
rage of the Aissowieh, wnen they saw their victim was gone, was inde- 
scribable; they tore up the ground with their nails and teeth, and then 
separating, apparently in search of their prey, were set on by their leaders, 
who by moral suasion and by physical force, requisitioned from their now 
sobered followers, removed the still raving madmen from the scene (pp. 
199-202). 

One other point requires notice in Owr Mission to the Court o 
Marocco, In pp. 80-82 ae Trotter relates a very remarkable 
career of a “ foreign official,” who would seem to have extorted 
money from the people on false pretences, and marked every pause 
in his journey by oppression and lies and every species of extortion. 
Some of the natives seem to have suffered imprisonment, stripes, 
and even death, through his 7. The story is so circum- 
stantial that it is difficult to doubt its accuracy ; but, if it is true, 
it is surely a public duty to give the name of the “ foreign official.” 
He has befouled the good name of Europeans in Marocco, and, if 
Captain Trotter knows his name and nation, he is surely needlessly 
merciful in concealing them. 


ON A RAFT AND THROUGH THE DESERT.* 


Lt is no rare thing in these days that an author should 
seek to emulate the fame of Bewick, and both write his book 
and also supply the illustrations. As a rule, illustrations, es- 
pecially to books of travel, are merely drawn by the author and 
transferred from the sketch-book to wood. In one or two recent 
examples this process has ended in signal failure, We need but 
remember the exquisite drawings of Lady Anne Blunt in the 
Grosvenor Gallery last year and the absurd caricatures of them 
which the English wood engraver produced in the book. In 
America they do these things better; but wood engraving is 
rapidly becoming a lost art among us, and even cuts only fit to 
head a street ballad are so expensive as to be out of the reach of 
ordinary authors. Mr. Ellis has done wisely in discarding wood- 
cuts altogether. It is a question whether a few of those charming 
facsimile sketches which illustrate Gallery catalogues, and notably 
the catalogue of Mr. Ellis’s own pictures in Bond Street, might 
not have produced a pleasing effect in the text. But in Mr. Ellis’s 
very modest preface he makes no mention of such a possibility, 
and merely says that he adopts etching on copper, “the most 
artistic form of illustration, because it is the work of the artist 
himself.” This reason would apply equally well to several of the 
so-called “ typo-etching” processes; and we are not quite sure 
that the peculiar character of Mr. Ellis’s work would not have 
come out equally well, and less expensively, in many cases, 
without all the trouble involved in biting and polishing and 
inking and wiping copper plates. No doubt when, as in the 
volumes before us, a limited number of beautiful prints is 
produced, the result is eminently satisfactory. Still, we re- 

t, there is unnecessary labour and expense involved init. It 
is impossible to print etched copper-plates, and 
the very first picture in the book, the frontispiece to volume i., 
beautiful as it is in many respects, is certainly too dark, at least in 
the copy before us. Still, as Mr, Ellis says, it is the artist's own 
work, and conveys an impression of truthfulness which no imita- 
tion at second-hand, however carefully executed, could convey. 
Of some of these etchings we can hardly speak too highly. The 
second print in this same first volume is full of poetry, and, at the 
same time, as any one who visited Alexandria before the removal 
of Cleopatra’s need! . can testify, absolutely truthful. The effect 
of sunset is given by the simplest means. A few lines only go to 
make the sky, yet it seems to be full of glowing colour. Behind 
the doomed obelisk the city stretches out into the sea, and the 
famous Pharos appears on the extreme point to the right. Another 
very effective picture is entitled “ Bir Edjik,” but appears to repre- 
sent a ford of the Euphrates, more correctly spelt in the text as 
Bir Edjek. In the foreground are some camels and their drivers 
seated by the water's edge, waiting fora ferry. In the background, 


* On a Raft and Through the Desert. By Tristram J. Ellis. 2 vols. 
Tilustrated by 38 Etchings by the Author. London: Field & Tuer and 
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against a sunset sky dark with heavy clouds is the great grey 
castle—“ one of a similar set of castles reaching right down the 
‘Euphrates to Babylon.” Lovers of the Arabian Nights will be dis- 
appointed with the mean a ce in these views of such world- 
famed, romance-coloured cities as Mosul, of which there are two 
etchings, the first very fine, with one of Mr. Ellis’s favourite sun- 
sets, and Baghdad and the Midan and Kathimain, even with its 
golden domes. But Mr. Ellis’s work inspires us with a feeling of 
confidence, and it is but too clear that the glories of Mesopotamia 
are among the things that have passed away. 

The figure subjects are quite as varied as the views, and differ also 
as much in merit. Some do not satisfy the requirements of repre- 
senting the brilliant light of the East; and others do not form 
pleasing pictures, however faithful they may be to nature. 

Baghdadia ” represents a lady in a garden, trying the fruit of a 
dwarf orange tree. Her head is covered by a fez ornamented with 
coins. She wears a long robe with wide sleeves, very open in 
front, but with no belt or waistband, and over it a kind of cloak. 
With these simple materials Mr. Ellis has just failed, but failed 
by very little, to produce a pleasing effect. ‘The dress is too stiff. 
Perhaps it was as stiff or stiffer in the original. The eyes and eye- 
lashes are too black—perhaps they were artificially coloured in the 
lady's own face. Mr. Ellis has, perhaps, sacrificed beauty to 
extremeaccuracy. But to another print none of these criticisms 
apply. “The evil-eyed old Monsour” sits on his camel and looks 
from under the heavy shadow of his hood straight out of the 
picture. There is something very uncanny in his face, which is 
well contrasted with the equally uncanny face of his camel. 
This is a clever etching, fall of careful drawing, depth, and 
expression, as well as fidelity to the subject. No one who has 
not tried knows how difficult it is to draw a camel cor- 
rectly. Among those of our artists who habitually draw their 
inspirations from Oriental sources, there are very few whose 
representations of camels are not Indicrous to any one who has 
specially studied the ungainly features of that ill-tempered, un- 
tamable, growling savage. ‘There was in the late exhibition of 
the Royal Academy a painting in which a Bedawin was riding on 
a camel, but it was a soft-furred, rich-coloured, drawing-room kind 
of beast, neither naked, nor mangy, nor prognathous, nor clip- 
eared, nor in fact a bit more like the ordinary camel of commerce 
than a racing colt, fresh from the trainer's stable, is like a cab 
horse after years on the London pavements, Mr. Ellis’s camels 
are true to camel nature. Nobody ever saw two camels alike in 
face, except so far as all camels’ faces express extreme disgust and 
ill humour. Mr. Ellis has varied his sketches accordingly. In 
the night scene which forms the frontispiece to the second volume 
are five camels, which leave nothing to be desired in point of 
drawing and arrangement. Of other figure scenes perhaps the most 
pleasing shows “‘ Christians at the Church Door, Aleppo,” in which 
a negress dressed in black is finely contrasted with a gracefully- 
attired damsel in white, while a wearer Syrian, in the 
costume familiar to employers of dragomans, stands in the paved 
courtyard beyond. “In the Bazaars, Mosul,” is another very 
pleasing print, the figures graceful, the faces pretty, and with not 
too much of that attempt to give exact details of costume which 
often makes travellers’ sketch-books into mere collections of 
fashions. 

Mr. Ellis undertook his journey in the first instance with an 
artist’s intention to make drawings and collect materials for 

ictures. He hopes, he pleads modestly, “that having gone 

yond his profession in writing the text of the book, the same 
generosity will be extended to him as to the army veteran, who, 
though a man of action and not of words, sometimes finds himself 
‘by the force of circumstances in the position of an orator.” This 
indulgence may be the more readily accorded to him because he 
has neither, on the one hand, attempted fine writing, nor has he, 
on the other, failed to express what he wished to say in simple 
and forcible language. His journey is described on an unusually 
full title-page as having been made through Northern Syria and 
Kurdistan, and by the Tigris to Mosul and Baghdad ; he returned 
across the desert by the Euphrates and Palmyra to Damascus, 
over the Anti-Lebanon to Baalbek and to Beyrout. No element 
of the picturesque was thus wanting in his route, to which 
‘additional interest of a painful character was given by the 
incidence of one of those famines which at short intervals 
devastate the outlying provinces of Turkey, famines which in 
nine cases out of ten have their origin in the organized system 
of robbery which the Turks call tinance, After some pre- 
liniinary excursions from Beyrout, in one of which he visited 
Sidon, he set out from Iscanderoon about the middle of February 
1880, and passing through Aleppo, reached the bank of the 
Euphrates at Bir Edjek, and that of the Tigris at Diarbekir. 
Purposing to drop down the stream on a raft from Diarbekir, 
he was delayed a considerable time by rumours of robbers, who 
were really only unfortunate inhabitants driven by famine to 
plunder passing rafts for grain. The Government could not, of 
course, being Turkish, do much to relieve the people’s hunger, but 
they could and did send soldiers to quell the rising, and on the 
18th March, the river being declared free, Mr. Ellis set sail. A 
Tigris raft, he tells us, “consists of a framework of wood, sup- 
ported on inflated goat-skins.” It is constructed by lashing long 
straight boughs of poplar together so as to form “a grill with bars 
eight inches apart, of the full size of the raft.” The method of in- 
flating the skins, of tying them under the grill, and of mending them 
is fully described, and the further process of superimposing a second 
grilland a flooring of osier sticks, On this flooring Mr. Ellismadehim- 


self a house, furnished with a stove and other civilized appliances, 
The osier flooring seems to have been the worst thing about the 
raft, for it was “very difficult to walk on, as, unless one is y, 
careful, a foot will slip through on to the skins. These give way 
on each side, and one’s leg is in the water in a second, The sking 
immediately close round the ankle, and it requires the assistanes 
of others to haul one’s foot out.” On this frail structure, swirling 
round in eddies, stranding in the shallows, bumping on rocks, the 
skins, to the number of half a dozen at a time, “ going off with a 
sudden and discomfiting pop,” Mr. Ellis remained till the raft 
passing out of Kurdistan, entered Mesopotamia, and finally, leaving 
on the left bank Koyounjik, the ruins of the great Ninevite 4 
was tied up at Mosul. Here he found an English lady and gentle. 
man directing the distribution of soup to a crowd of poor people, 
“The English cheerfulness, mingled with hard work efficiently 
done, side by side with all the squalor and mismanagement, 
= coming upon one, made an impression I can never 
orget.” 

Mr. Ellis did not desert his raft until he reached Baghdad, and 
commenced his return journey “ Through the Desert,” the narm- 
tive of which occupies his second volume. The book is full of 
adventures pleasantly told, and is valuable for its clear descriptions 
of landscape and buildings. Mr. Ellis’s previous training as an 
engineer enabled him to see things correctly, and his letter-pregs 
as well as his sketches is trustworthy accordingly. This is par. 
ticularly the case where he tells us of the wonders of Palmyra and 
Baalbek, both of which he visited before he returned to Beyrout, 
whence he embarked for home at the end of June. His volumes 
are furnished with an excellent map and a sufficient index. T 
are beautifully printed in the clearest of type. The white binding 
has but one fault, that its beauty is too evanescent. Altogether it 
may safely be asserted that even a reviewer tales leave of such 
charming volumes with regret. 


KING LAZARUS.* 


R. LEITH DERWENT has given us a story that is remark- 
ably full of words. We suppose that, if they were counted, 
it would not, indeed, be found that there are more words in these 
three volumes than in any other of the same size. And yet 
though this, we suppose, is a fact, yet we find it very hard to con- 
vince ourselves of its truth. As we closed the third volume, we 
felt as if we had been pelted with words just as at the Carnival 
we have been pelted with handfuls of rubbish so fashioned as to 
look like sweetmeats. Then, changing the comparison, it seemed 
to us as if we had escaped from a deluge that had almost taken 
away our breath, and even our senses as it beat upon us hour after 
hour. We had, indeed, managed at last to reach dry land, and to 
find a place of safety from its pitiless flood, but the storm had 
been almost too much for us, and we were little fit, we soon dis- 
covered, to give any clear account of what had befallen us. Yet 
we must gather such wits as we have left, and let our readers 
know all that we can tell them of this dreadful storm. Should. 
our author go on writing we trust that he will stop short with 
his ninth story. Let him not come down upon us with all 
the onset of the tenth wave, or he will sweep us clean away. 
Vastius insurgens decime ruit impetus und, 

As it is, even his second wave—for this, we believe, is only the 
second time that he has written—has been almost too much 
for us, and has left us nigh spent with a strange kind of 
ringing in our ears. However, let us not complain. We, at 
all events, are through the flood, and may hang up our 
votive garments to the deity that has saved us. If others choose 
to follow us, and get hopelessly swamped in the passage, they will 
have only themselves to blame. 

King Lazarus is, of course, not only words. It is, indeed, 
crammed as full of rant as any three volumes can well be; and 
yet, in the midst of this rant, room has been found, not only for 
heroes and heroines, love-making, and dying, but even for Mr. 
Bradlaugh, M. Thiers, Marshal Bazaine, M. Gambetta, the leaders 
among the Communists, and the Franco-German war. As for poor 
Nature, she is scarcely left for even one moment in peace. She is 
always being dragged on to the stage, decked in the most brilliant 
tinsel. The sun and moon have a sad time of it, and cannot be 
allowed to rise and set, and get done with it once for all. The 
heroes skip backwards and forwards with startling rapidity from 
Wastwater, in the Lake country, to London, to Paris, and to the 
South of France. The sun and the moon unfortunately they can 
never leave behind them. The reader, so far as we can remember, 
is rarely so happy as to catch the chief characters on an evening 
when the moon was not shining. In the opening of the first 
volume we have the sad wan face of the goddess Luna and its 
melancholy beauty. We are taken to London, and there we find 
her sheeting the hero’s bed with silver. A page or two further 
on the moon seems, we are told, to be looking so wearily at him, 
and next it peers out from the clouds with a wild and frightened 
glance. Later on it looks with a wan, strange face into decaying 
chiitedux. The sun does not come far behind. It is a sign of 
splendour and an eye of fire. When it sets it flames as the rage 
of war. It shines on what the author calls breakfast equipage, and 
on some primroses that were in the midst of the equipage, and it 
lingers to set off to the best advantage their paly gold. At one 


* King Lazarus, A Novel. By Leith Derwent, Author of “ Our Lady 
of Tears.” 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1882. 
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time it sparkles among the shining wealth of the hair of one of the 
- t another time it kisses a ripple of golden hair that 
waved near some dark box-trees. In a third passage we 
read that her eyes, of a blue between sky and violet, shone out 
melting and tender from beneath a shining of sun-kissed hair. 
Again, we find the sun kissing the sea, while the waves entreated 
the oye to drink for a moment of the foaming light of their trans- 
n. The following a is a fair specimen of the 
author's style when he is describing nature :— 

The fairest of Mays was smiling upon France. On battle-fields that last 
s rain of blood had fertilized, the green promise of harvest covered 
the soil from which dead faces had looked up piteously to heaven ; and the 
beneficent goddess, kindest Ceres, moved in bounty across the land that 
war had desolated, hiding with vine-leaf and corn-stalk the broad track of 
ruin that had been left where German feet had marched on Paris. As fair 
of face a3 in the days when she was Queen of Nations, France hid the 
fetters that the Teuton had clasped on her wrists, and the vulture of civil 

war that tore her bosom, beneath a robe of green and wreaths of flowers. 
It was one of the brightest days of early May, and Nature had still the 
freshness of spring, but was all glowing and flushed with the approach of 
summer ; and the sky above was unclouded, and the earth all sunny and 


As this description does not end here, but goes on with the 
shining sky, the infinite azure, the mighty vault and the empyrean 
of fancy, we might very reasonably have hoped that of the month 
of May, at all events, we had seen the last. But what is May in 
France is May also in England; and so in the next chapter we 
have the dreamlike loveliness of the scenery provided by nature in 
Devonshire in that month described at greater length than we care 
for. From Devonshire we return to France, and the tiresome 
month is not over yet. We have the sunshine of one of the 
sweetest mornings ever born to May lighting up a hospital with 
its golden glory, and shining on cattle grazing and labourers 
singing. In Paris, however, its brightness seemed to grow faint 
and tarnished, and to change its sweet splendour for a sickly and 
lurid glare. Even with this description the author is not satisfied. 
He comes back nearly a hundred pages further on to worry the 
unfortunate month once more, just as a cat will return to worry a 
mouse. At last we take leave of May, as “ the stars paled steadily 
out of heaven, and the rising sun first lit up with a herald redness 
the sky of the east, and then burned up resplendently above the 
horizon, and flung wide over Paris a rain of light.” The reader, 
who is thankful for the very smallest of mercies, is only too glad 
to find that by the time it became needful to describe the weather 
in Wastdale it was on a fresh morning of early June. So pleased, 
indeed, is he to have escaped from May that he can almost forgive 
the sun for shining tenderly ; nay, he can very nearly command 
his temper when he reads that where there were roses there fell 
tender on their lips the kisses of June. 

It is not by any means to descriptions of nature that our author’s 
big wordsarecontined. On the contrary, hisstyleis, asit were, always 
on the strut, and is a kind of crow from first to last. The strut is 
most on tip-toe, the crow is at its shrillest in those passages where 
one of the heroes keeps a diary. By the way, this diary-keeping 
in our heroes and heroines is becoming a nuisance as great as it is 
common. The practice has spread with great rapidity, and ought 
to be at once sternly checked. Even a modern novelist has some- 
times a suspicion that his finest writing is all nonsense. When 
such is the case he hopes to lighten himself of some share of the 
responsibility, and yet to retain all the credit should it, after all, 
turn out that his suspicions were unfounded, by bringing a poet 
into his story, and by making him now and then keep a diary. If 
what is written in it isa mere rhapsody, it can be pleaded that it 
is, if incoherent, nevertheless in keeping with the character. If, 
on the contrary, it is inspired, then the author justly puts himself 
forward as the sole source of the inspiration. In the present case 
the very first sentence of the diary or journal threw us into a cold 
perspiration. It came quite early in the first volume, and we could 
not tell how much there was to follow. “Something in me,” 
records the poetical hero, “ seems to have snapt, some harp-string 
of the brain from which invisible fingers were wont, long ago, to 
draw subtle music.” We passon to the face of the seraph, Genius, 
and the glorious way in which, according to this young prig, she had 
shone on him when he wasa mere boy. By this time he was, if we 
remember rightly, about two-and-twenty. He writes an account 
of the first French Revolution, full of such passages as the 
following 

Not Phosphor, but that Wormwood Star, the light of which fills earth 
with bitterness, was it that had risen in the firmament ; its rays were not 
the promise of a dayspring of universal liberty, but of night, a night lurid 
and terrible, when Europe was shaken with the tread of armies, and there 
trampled upon her prostrate kings a figure as of incarnate War, diademed 
with an imperial crown, and named of men Napoleon. 


He laments at one time that, instead of having won for 
himself a name in literature, he was but an usher in a school. 
He might surely, as he wrote such high-flown nonsense, have 
with much more reason rejoiced that he held in his own 
hand the rod which his back so well deserved. If he had 
known his Boswell, he might with advantage have called 
to mind the passage in which Johnson is described as saying, 
“This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother, when I 
first began to think myself a clever fellow; and she ought to have 
whipt me for it.” The usher's head-master, who is represented as 
4 scholar, uses, by the way, the somewhat unusual construction of 
wae civitate (sic). It scarcely seems more accurate than the 
author's French, of which ambition démesuré isaspecimen. In one 
of his most high-flown passages the poetical journal-keeper falls 


into even a worse blunder. He writes how “Mr. Thomas Gray 
has sung to us with no little sweetness and of certain 
Berkshire careers that ae and rumbled along the way of life 
as heavily and uneventfully as one of the village waggons along 
the London high-road.” How a career can jolt and rumble along 
& way we did not stop to inquire, so pleased were we to find that 
Mr. Thomas Gray is allowed to have some merit, and is even 
kindly enough patted on the back by one of the modern school 
of poets. About Berkshire, nevertheless, we were a good deal per- 
plexed. What had Gray to do with Berkshire, we began to ask 
of ourselves? Not hitting on an answer, we read on. We came 
to a sleepy monotone, and the e of Morpheus, and at last we 
arrived at “ the intrusion of that mendacious and altogether mis- 
placed hypothesis concerning the dust-choked tips of eager and 
tuneless Miltons, the idly withered lives of Cromwe 

genius, the undeveloped genius of some never to be crowned king 
of men, clayed up in a Berkshire churchyard!” The writer, it was 
clear, was ranting about the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
was in the belief that Stoke Poges is in Berkshire. It is really 
too bad of him to fall into such a blunder in geography, for it leads 
him into abusing Berkshire and her “acred dulness.” Now we 
can assure him that, even in the flattest parts of that county, along 
the dustiest of her roads, there is no oak aounk of dreariness as 
we have encountered in his journal and in the three volumes of the 
novel of which he is the chief hero. As for the downs and 
heaths of Berkshire, they can take care of themselves. Their, 
wild beauty needs no defence against writers who, ill as they 
treat common-sense, treat nature, if that were possible, almost 
worse. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ger ag MAYOR has expanded a of his introduction 
_to the De Naiurd Deorum into a handbook of Ancient Philo- 
sophy (1). He has, he tells us in his ss been mainly moved to 
do so by recollections of the days of his own studentship, when he 
had to attack the subject with no better help than Sehleiermacher, 
whom he could not understand, and Lewes, who kept insisting that 
rae, was all vanity and vexation of spirit. Works on the 

istory of philosophy have since appeared which are neither 
unintelligible nor flippant, but “they are too long, too full, too 
hard, too abstract, or too vague for a first sketch. What is 
wanted is something to combine conciseness with accuracy and 
clearness, something which will be easy and interesting to readers 
of ordinary intelligence, and will leave no doubt in their minds as 
to the author’s meaning.” We are afraid that, when translated 
into plain words, this means cram, and people who do not approve 
of that form of education will not thank Professor Mayor for the 
lift he gives it. The object of setting students to study philosophy 
is as much to train them by the struggle with difficulties as to 
give knowledge; and when half the difliculty is removed by neat 
summaries, the value of the study is proportionately diminished, 
The reader of ordinary intelligence who prefers many things to 
philosophy will probably not trouble Professor Mayor’s book, The 
indolent student who wants to be ready with an available stock of 
knowledge against next examination day will find that it largely 
saves him the trouble of thinking. He will be further grateful 
for the service that it is rendered in a pleasant readable style. He 
must be a very dull fellow if he cannot pick a handy general 
knowledge of Aristotle (whatever that may be worth) out of the 
fifty pages Professor Mayor devotes to that philosopher. 

The anonymous author of the little treatise on The 
Claims (2), introduced to the public by the Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedford, claims to treat his subject “ with care and candour,” and 
with a commendable desire to avoid “ offering what might be re- 
garded as insults to another communion or to its members.” To 
all the praise which can be given for courteous and temperate 
language the writer of Zhe Papal Claims is fully entitled. But we 
doubt whether much more is to be said in praise of his book. He 
repeats the already well-known arguments against what are rather 
vaguely termed the Papal Claims with no originality as to 
matter and little skill in arrangement. His book is pours | 
intended for persons wavering as to whether they shall or s 
not go over irom the Church of England to the Church of Rome, 
but the form of his argument is not very happy. He keeps on 
insisting that it is not enough for them to hold the Church of 
Rome to be better than their own. They must be sure it is all it 
claims to be. This may be very sound logic, but it does not strike 
us as the kind of argument likely to affect people in the state of 
mental exaltation which precedes a conversion and a violent 
separation from the associations of a lifetime. The style of the 
book is very dry, and at times inaccurate. The printer is 
bably partly responsible for the statement that “ the condition of 
the Roman Church at that particular time (7c. the eighteenth 
century) wasno better, nor, indeed, one might almost say, of any 
other Church,” but the writer must have helped him. There are 
many other sentences nearly as confused. Zhe Papal Claims is the 
kind of book which will only be read by those who already 
thoroughly agree with the author. 

Lieutenant Robertson has put on the cover of his book a some- 


1) A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy, from Thales to Cicero. By Joseph 
B. Mayor, M.A. University Press. 1881. 

2) The Papal Claims, considered in the Light of Scripture and History. 
Wells Garduer, Darton, & Co. v 
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what too ambitious title. Three Campaigns in Afghanistan (3) 
suggests a regular military history, or an attempt at one, but what 
he has written is accurately described in the more modest words of 
the title-page as “a brief record of impressions” during parts of the 
late operations round or against Kurum, Kabul, and Kandahar. The 
writer had the misfortune to be told off for the tedious work of 
guarding the communications or bringing up supplies, while some 
of the most stirring events of the war in Afghanistan were being 
transacted. He was left behind during the first advance after the 
fight, such as it was, at the Peiwar Kotal, and he missed General 
Roberts’s march to Kabul after the murder of Cavagnari and his 
suite. But he saw the subsequent operations round Kabul and 
shared in the march to Kandahar. With all that he missed, 
enough came in his way to have made a much more interesting 
book than he has written. He has, we should judge, been in 
much too great a hurry to get his impressions printed and off his 
hands. As a natural consequence they want colour and indivi- 
duality. Perhaps, too, he has not been sufficiently clear as to what 
sort of book he intended to make, and has fallen to the ground 
between a purely critical military treatise and a narrative of per- 
sonal adventure. His account of the most remarkable feat of war 
of all, the march to put right the state of affairs at Kandahar after 
Maiwand—about which Lieutenant Robertson has some very sen- 
sible things to say—is so general in its descriptions, that any man 
with a lively imagination and the competent military reading 
could have given as good an account without having been there. 
What he has described would apply to any rapid march in a dry 
country. Making due allowance for what he has not done, Lieu- 
tenant Robertson has produced a fairly readable book, which 
impresses us as the work of a sensible man of more than ordinary 
reading and some faculty for writing. If Lieutenant Robertson 
ever has any more personal impressions of war to impart, we hope 
he will make them fuller, and will contrive to avoid the besetting 
sin of the writers of “personal impressions ”—a vein of small 
jocularity—more completely than he has done here. 

Mr. Cornish’s contribution to the series of “ Historical Bio- 
graphies ” (4) is just such an account of Cromwell’s life as any man 
of ordinary intelligence who chose to devote a little pains to it 
could compile out of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Letters and Speeches,” with occa~ 
sional help from Macaulay, Clarendon, and a few well-known 
memoirs. It isa readable narrative, which would be useful to a 
boy at school who had no previous knowledge of the Protector’s 
life, but only as giving the facts in a convenient way. No credible 
account of what kind of man Cromwell was need be looked for 
from Mr. Cornish. Mr. Carlyle’s great work has made it impos- 
sible for the author of this biography as for other people to accept 
any longer the “ hypocrite and fanatic” theory; but it is plain that 
he finds it very hard to reconcile Cromwell’s actions with the pos- 
session of common honesty. “ He,” says Mr. Cornish, “ is commonly 
described as a mixture of fanatic and hypocrite. If we say that he 
was a man of earnest religious convictions, and of deep and crafty 
policy, justified by self-deceit, we shall more truly express what is 
meant.” Now, apart from Mr. Cornish’s mistake in fact—for no 
writer of any standing for the last half-century has thought of 
describing Cromwell as a mixture of fanatic and hypocrite—his 
two sentences are a curious example of the perils which beset the 
biographer who tries analysis of character without clear ideas as to 
the meaning of words, His second sentence is a mere re-statement, 
in aslightly different form, of the silly description in the first. In 
another place, and in more than one, Mr. Cornish insists that 
Cromwell, though doubtless an honest man, never could do things 
in a plain, straightforward way. This, to quote a writer much 
used by Mr. Cornish, “ may be credible to scrubby apprentices of 
tender years,” but to us it seems very like a contradiction in 
terms. Cromwell was not a pedant, dreaming about ideal States 
with his elbow on his desk, but a leader in a revolution who had no 
choice but to work with the tools he found to hishand. To accuse 
him of being crafty and so forth because he did not choose to risk 
everything by rushing at insurmountable obstacles, is like accusing 
a general of Laing a cheat because he prefers to attack his enemy 
by the flank instead of in front. Mr. Cornish indulges in a great 
deal of reflection on the perverseness of everybody who would not 
keep the straight path. This shows an amiable frame of mind, 
but it is not the way to teach boys how to get an intelligent know- 
ledge of history. For the rest, Mr. Cornish’s narrative 1s clear, his 
battles are well illustrated by maps and intelligible. We can par- 
ticularly recommend his account of Marston Moor as likely to pre- 
serve his readers from being misled by much nonsense ordinarily 
talked about it. 

We have lately had occasion to notice some charming little 
reprints issued by Messrs. Pickering. Another of the series is 
now before us(5). Of the author little or nothing is known, 
except that he was in holy orders. Mr. Loftie has gathered in a 
short preface probably all that can now be recovered regarding 
him. His “ Resolved Meditations ” are full of the quaintness cha- 
racteristic of the age of Euphues, yet his language is that of the 
best of his contemporaries, ‘‘ among whom may be reckoned some 
of the greatest writers England has produced.” As a collection of 
religious thoughts, yet not wholly devotional, “Spare Minutes” is 
worthy of its place among the well-selected books of this series. . 

Three Campaigns in Afghanistan, By C. G. Robertson, Lieutenant 
he King’s) Regiment. Vedinburgh : David Douglas. 1881. 

(4) Life ‘of Oliver Cromwell, By F. W. Cornish, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons, 1882. 

(5) The Spare Minutes; or, Resolved Meditations and Premeditated Reso- 
lutions of Arthur Warwick. First Printed in 1632, and Enlarged in the 
following year. 


“Nothing is more common nowadays than to hear of the 
degeneracy of poetry, and the little appreciation bestowed by the 
public on the lucubrations of our modern bards. And the ery j 
generally speaking, well founded. That much of the poetry which 
is daily poured from the press creates little sympathy is nothi 
= extraordinary, the apathy is traceable to a very simple causa 
—the over-supply of an inferior article.” With + an profound 
observations Me. Ross begins an essay on “ Hood’s poems ” (6) 
and we think it a great pity that he did not pause over them to 
consider whether as much might not be said about the writers of 
essays. There is, we can assure him, not only an over-supply, but a 
glut of inferior articles of that kind. However, as Mr. Ross is assured 
that “already in fragmentary periodicals and newspapers they (his 
essays, to wit) have given pleasure to not a few sensible and honest 
folk,” we must suppose that he knows his public. Perhaps the sensible 
and honest folk of Scotland who read fragmentary periodicals like 
to find there commonplaces about nothing in particular, flavoured 
with the innocent humour of the tea-table in the style of an 
average school essay. They will enjoy being told that Voltaire’s 
“character and principles as a moral being will ever meet the 
righteous condemnation of all well-constituted minds”; and when 
Mr. Ross informs them that La Pucelle was “ produced” about 
the time that its author was stopped by Friedrich’s agents at 
Frankfort, they will not see that anything is wrong. 

In his “ Introduction” Dr. Gatty gives an account of the origin 
of his key to the In Memoriam (7), which places his motive iy 
writing it beyond criticism. He says:—“ The following notes 
will testify that since my home was darkened by death, the poem 
has been a sublime resource and consolation.” is Key is meant 
to be a work of piety and gratitude, and as such is, as we have 
said, beyond criticism, The value of his work for others will, we 
imagine, be =e small, His Key, apart from explanations of 
references made by the poet, is little more than a prose paraphrase 
of the poem. 

Mr. John Noble has collected and republished the poems of 
Thomas Pringle (8), with the view of reviving an interest in them, 
and of meeting the oft-expressed desire of South African colonists 
for a collection of Pringle’s “ South African Poems.” Whatever 
their popularity may be in South Africa, where the uncouth words 
of which they are full are familiar, we doubt whether their re 
—* will produce any revival of interest in them in 
“ngland. They had their time of popularity when Pringle’s anti- 
slavery and other commonplaces, versified with more than average 
skill, were new. The commonplaces of the religious world are 
changed now, and it has new Pringles. By far the most interesting 
parts of the book are Mr. Noble’s ‘ Memoir of Pringle” and the 
notes to the poems. Mr, Noble’s story gives us a respect for the 
manly, upright character of the poet, and the notes contain much 
—"s matter about the early days of our rule in South 

rica. 

Mr. Tomlinson (9), who takes as his motto Béranger's words, 
“Mon cceur est un luth suspendu, Sitét qu’on le touche il 
résonne,” has published a small collection of poems which show 
that he has read a little of Mr. Swinburne, a little-less of Mr. 
Rossetti, and can put commonplace into verse as well as many other 
hopeful young men. 

Miss Mathilde Blind (10) has fulfilled the duty of all well- 
regulated young persons of literary ambition and published a 
collection of verse. The smaller ones are devoted, with a loyal 
regard for tradition, to subjects which are all recognized as the 
proper commonplaces. The longest of all, which gives its name 
to the book, is named after St. Oran, apparently the patron saint 
of minor poets, for is it not written, “‘ Karth, earth on the mouth 
of Oran, that he may blab no more.” 

Miss—we think weare safe in saying Miss—E. Fairfax Byrnne(11) 
has produced a poem which, we are sorry to say, is a mistake. We 
are sorry, because the book shows some power of writing melo- 
dious blank verse; and among the characters of the poem one, the 
heroine’s, has cousiderable sweetness and dignity. But it was 
not the less a mistake to write it in blank verse, for essentially it 
a ladies’ novel, with the ordinary faults and the merits of its 


A prose idyl, which is what Miss Vere Huntly calls her story 
(12), would appear to be the new name for a very old friend—the 
ordinary love story written by women who are utterly incapable 
of drawing the character of a man, and will try to describe society 
which they know nothing about. 

If anybody desires to know what our old acquaintance the 
fashionable novel looks like when it is transplanted to America, 
we can recommend him or her to read The Confessions of a Frivo- 
lous Girl (13). It has not been improved by the process. 


(6) Waifs: a Handful of Essays and Sketches. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1881. 

(7) A Key to Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” By Alfred Gatty, D.D. 
Loudon: David Bogue. 1881. 

(8) Afar in the Desert and other South African Poems. 
Pringle. Edited by John Noble. London: Longmans & Co. 
(9) First Fruits. By W. W. Tomlinson. Newecastle-upon-Tyne. 188r. 

(10) The Prophecy of St. Oran, und other Poems. By M. Blind. 
London: Newman & Co, 

(11) Milicent: a Poem. By E. Fairfax Byrnne. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1881. 

(12) King o’ Men. A Prose Idyl. rvol. By Vere Huntly. London: 
Remington & Co. 1881. 

(13) The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. Edited by Robert Grant. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 188. 


By W. T. Ross. 


By Thomas 
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i Caumont'’s little collection of stories for children (14) 

is ‘oor worse than hundreds of such books. 
‘A new edition of the well-known and popular Old Oscar (15), 
with illustrations by well-known artists, no recommendation 


war. Lloyd, who has visited Pontresina every season for eight 
years past, has spent his time in making a complete study of the 
country, and publishes the knowledge he has collected in a neat 
little volume full of facts and well illustrated by maps (16). 

Dr. Alfred Wise has published an account of Davos Platz (17) 
from another point of view—as a health resort; and, as far as we 
can see, he has collected all the information invalids need in a 
small space and @ convenient form, 

Mr. A. Mayhew has written one of those handbooks so common 
at this season, and meant to prove that some one particular spot 
in England is an earthly paradise of beauty, cheapness, and 
health. His particular happy valley is Birchington-on-Sea (18), 
and we dare say it deserves the praise he gives it quite as much 
as other writers’ happy valleys do. 

Mr, S. Jennings, who, as Secretary to the South Indian Gold 
Mining Company and another similar undertaking, is an obviously 
impartial witness, has written to assure the public that the South- 
East Wynaad is full of gold, and will surely make the fortunes of 
everybody who has the intelligence to work it (19). His hopeful 
view of the subject is presented to the public well printed, well 
illustrated, and bound in an equally appropriate and splendid gold 
cover. 

The “ Foreign Countries ” Series (20) falls into the same mistake 
as many of its fellow popular series, and gives the same amount 
of s to each of its subjects, without much regard to their 
relative importance. Though the last published, that on France 
js not large enough for its subject; too much of itis taken up in 
mere talk about the country, and useful information is sacriticed to 
that. 

It is worthy of notice asa sign of the times that such a pro- 
duction as Mr. Mactie’s Cries in a Crisis (21) should reach a second 

edition, and that, too, in an enlarged form. 

The supply of handbooks to show mankind how to do every- 
thing that man can need to do is extraordinarily abundant at this 
time. Two persons of the name of Jerrold (Tom and Jane) 
have published a nicely got up work on Household Horti- 
culture (22). 

A plainer work, of greater usefulness, is published by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. (23) 

The same firm have also added another to the hundreds of books 
om cookery (24) which are intended to teach what cannot possibly 
be learnt from a boo 

To this class of work belongs Mr. S. H. Jeyes’s “Guide to 
Studying for Classical Scholarships” (25). 

Mr. Smith’s Grammar (26) is a useful school book and a work of 
altogether higher character than these. 

By his translation of Hartman (27) Dr. Cassells has rendered a 
service to others than members of his own profession. His well 
got-up and very readable book on Deaf-mutism is full of matter 
which would be interesting to anybody of ordinary curiosity. 

Farming, like other things, has its host of teachers ready to 
show anybody for two shillings or less how to do what was for- 
merly thought to require a seven years’ apprenticeship to learn. 
Mr. R. Warington treats of the “ Chemioeey of the Farm” in the 
usual Handy Book form (28). 

Mr. Prout’s (29) treatise hasall the en of being a practical 
examination of the subject by a man of practical experience. 


14) Uncle Antony’s Note-bookk By M Caumont. London: 
& Co. 1881. 

(15) Old Oscar, By H. G. Reid. Illustrated. London: “Home 
Words” Publishing Ofiice. 

16) The Physiogra of the Upper Engadine. By Francis Lloyd. 
aig?) Davos Platz, and the Effects of High Altitude on Phthisis. By 

red Wise, M.D. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1881. 

(18) Birchington-on-Sea, and its Bungalows. By Athol Mayhew. 
London: B. Batsford. 188r. 

(19) My Visit to the Goldfields in the South-East Wynaad. By Samuel 
fennings, #.L.S., F.R.G.S. London: Chapman & Hall (Limited). 1881. 

(20) Foreign Countries and British Colonies—France. By the Author 
of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” London: Sampson Low & Co.. 1881. 

(21) Cries in a Crisis, §&c. By R.A. Macfie. Second Edition. London: 
Edward Stanford. 1881. 

(22) Household Horticulture. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

(23) Kitchen and Flower Gardening. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(24) The Cookery Instructor, §c. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(25) Oxford Study Guides.—Entrance Classical Scholarships. 

(26) The Rudiments of English Grammar and Composition. By J. 
Hsnblin Smith, M.A. 1882. 

(27 5 age oy and the education of Deaf-Mutes. By Dr. A. Hartman, 
by ated by Dr. J. P. Cassells. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 
I. 


{28) The Handy Book of the Farm Series—The Chemistry oy the Farm. 
R. Warington. Bradbury, Agnew, & Co. London. 
(29) Profitable Clay Farming under a Just System of Tenant Ri B 
John Prout. : Edward Stanford. 1881. 
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The Meeting of the Emperors. 
The English By-Elections. State of Ireland. 
The French in Tunis. Loss of the Teuton. 
Lord Grey on Reciprocity. |The Indian Census. 


The British Association. 

The Art of Political Consolation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DoRe's GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZXTORIUM,” * CHRIST ENTERING J ERUSALEM,” and “ MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3, with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Mr.J. WARRINGTON HAWARD. at 4 P.M. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are open to all Perpetual Students. 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charies Clarke's Prize, the Thompson anee, 
the ‘Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are open to 


The appointments of House Physician and House 8: , of which there are Four, tenable 
each for one Joat, ave awarded by competition, and no c. is made by the Governors of the 
Hospital for or Residence 


mee. 
Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor a: tments, are ae without extra fees. 
A rther be ol by mal applica- 
tion between One and Three P.M., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 8.W. 
BOND The SESSION commences October 3. INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. 
, at 3 P.M. 

Entrance Scholarships value £80 and £40 on examination. Subjects: Latin (Livy, Book 
II.) ; French or German, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental TW sics; on Se ber 
30 and October 1, 1881, Exhibition in Anatomy and Physiology, 10 Guineas and 20 
Bird Prize and Medal, £15 ; Chadwick Prize, £21; &c 


Fees £100 in one sum on entrance, or in two sums of 50 Guineas payable at commencement 
years. No extras except parts for dissection. Sypecial fees for Partial and 
udents. 


Sieome for Prelim. Sci. M.B. Lapa of the London University commence in January. 
us and ulars 
W. H. ALLCHIN, Dean. 


GUYS HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
on October 3. 
The Hospital now contains 695 Beds, and includes Wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other 


fan tomy, Pathol: Comparative Anatom tains 11,000 specimens, 
Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, an ve Anatomy contains 

4,500 drawings and di & unigee liection of ical models, and @ series of 600 
models of skin diseases. 

Appointments.—‘'he House Surgeons and House Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, 
Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from the Students according to merit, and with- 
out payment. There are also a large number of junior appointments, every part of the 
Hospital practice being systematically employed for in: jon. 

Entrance Scholarships.—Open Scholarship of 125 Guineas in Classics, Mathematics, and 

odern L ry Open Scholarship of 125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL— 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship, of the value of 125 Gui will be offered 
for open competition_on Monday, September 2. at age of Examination ; Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern Languages. A Second Scholars! also of the value of 125 Guineas, will 
be offered for open competition on the same day. Suble 
mistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology.—For 
Hospital, 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Padding- 
mn, of WINTER SESSION, October 3, 1681. Address by 


to 
G. P. FIELD, Esq. Entrance Scholarships v in value from to £100.—For further 
particulars and conditions apply to the 
A. B. SHEPHERD, M.D. 


S?. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Padding- 


ton, W.—-OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 
—The Examinations for eo will be held on Monday. 


ects of Examination ; Inorganic Che- 
further particulars apply to the Deay, Guy's 


ates are 
morning of Baturday, October 1, between the hours of Eleven and One, and to bring with them 
the necessary Certificates.—I or turther particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, at the Hospital ; 


two 
- A. B. SHEPHERD, M.D., Dean of the School. 


(THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1881-82. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
The SESSION will commence on Monday, October 3, 1881. 
Students under Sixteen years of age will be required to pass a Preliminary Examination. 
Il. EVENING CLASSES. 


These will on Wednesday, October 5, 1881. 

The Calendar of the ensuing Session, ining full inf tion as to 
the College and the courses of instruction, is now ready, and may aye end ehieste of 
Messrs. CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham and Manchester, price ls. fom 


GEORGE H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 
Mile-en 


d One Assousneurship; Two Two 
Maternity Pupils aleo ‘in “Ho ital. Special entries 
Medica ar Surge p dompital. Special commun: etion by 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, &e. 
The K. arin, surrounding the College, is a a) farm of about 
Chairman of Ci of M ‘The Right Hon. the Earl ar DUCIE. 
PRA Bs re od ot College and Farm, List of Scho! Scholarships, Prices, Diplomas, &c., apply to 
CIPA 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Th 
The SENIOR TERM, November 1. 
we Lior Hees containing Terms, Names of &c., may be had on application to 
DY RESIDENT. 


Misses A. & R, SOHOOL for LITTLE 


prs will RE-OPEN Tuesday, S Gardens Square, Hyde 


EDUCATIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
N.—THE GRANGE, Endenich, BONN-ON-THE-RHINE, Germany.—Number 

of Pupils limited to Twelve. Refined E ngl lish home. Resident North German and Parisian 
vernesses. class Masters for ply 

pabove, to the Mrs, BREMNER. 


MESS GALE, Certificated Student of Girton College 

(Mathematical receives Resident and PUPILS to EDUCATE 

ot ee Preparation for University, Local, and Higher Local Examinations, NEXT 
begins Thursday, September 15.—8 Compton ‘Terrace, Brighton. 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, APLEY 
The WINTER TERM will 16. 


Full particulars from the Rev. Canon TEESDALE, Head-Master ; or the SecreTARy, The 
Cottage, Melville Street, Ryde. 


ORTHING COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
W. E. LLOYD TREV OR 
Vice-Principal—Mr. FREDERIC ‘A., Graduate in Honours, St. John’s 


ridge. 
BOYS prepared for Public Schools, the  Wobeontiion: La! Civil and Military Examinations, 
List of recent successes and Prospectus forwarded on application. The THIRD TERM will 
commence on ‘Tuesday, September 13. 


oo LL G Ss. 


T TERM will on 8 house rent, 6 Guineas. 
Tuition” 13 to 18 Guineas.—Apply to the A., Head-Master, or 
Wo LASTON KNOOKER, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

COLLEG E. 


22 2 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge. - 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, September 20. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, Bath.—The CHRISTMAS 


TERM commences Saturda September 
Boarders are received by ead- Master. 


S. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOOK, Dorset, 
niversities and Public Schools, Mode- 


PRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-A VON,.— 


The Warden, RICHARD M. by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters, two being specially tor Modern Langnes preparation for the Universities, 
Army, and all competitive Examinations. miibition’te to the! Universities of £60 per annum. 
Junior Department for Young Boys. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, &c. &c. Terms 50 

and 60 60Gu ineas, —Appl y to the WARDEN. 


GourH KENSINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Hereford Square, Gloucester Road, 8.W.—The SONS of NOBLEMEN and GEN- 
TLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for Eton and other Public Schools, Careful individual 
attention. Special care of young Boys int leaving home, Experienced Governess for young 
Pupils. Head-Master—A. 3. B, SCO’ 


and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 


There with BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT 
STATION, Stirl , for ion for the above Examinations. Honours gained durin 
the past year. T to Woolwich Academy. Place for Indian Civi 
Service, &e. &€.—Full particulars on application to the HE. AD-MASTER. 


THOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION is offered, in a large 


Country House, to a few GENT LEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen) who require extra care. 
For refer references and terms, address M.A. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near Malvern, 


A®uy, SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA COMPE- 
to the Forces. — Address, 9A Sackville Street, W. 
REY. 7. J. S. ST. JOHN prepares FOUR PUPILS, aged from 


Fourteen, for the Public Schools, &e. Highest references. Terms moderate. 
A Vacancy. eaey.—-Asaress, Grittleton Reetory, Chippenham. 


RENCH SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 

TION for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, at Geneva. Established 1863. The Principal, Dr. 
VOGEL, being in Town, will take PUPILS back for the commencement of next em ye 
tember 22.—Information given by A. F. ANDRESEN, 27 Mornington Crescent, London, N 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. The NEXT TERM will commence on Thurs- 
day, September 15, 1881. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The Rev. EDMUND FOWLE, 

Author of a very successful series of Latin and Greek School Books, sutiaves 
THIRTY-THREE BOYS, under the age of Fifteen, to prepare for the Public 
Schools.—Address, Amesbury House, Page Heath, Bickley, Kent. 


MATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 


January 1882,_A CLASS in all the eubtocts of Sle Examination will be hel 
GU#’S HOSPITAL, commencing Monday, October 10. e Class is not confin = at 


PBEPARATORY SOHOOL, Place, LANGLEY, 


Mr. W. E. W. COLLINS, late neater ec rom College, Oxford, and for some tims 
Composition Master at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and Mr. LEONARD B 
KEYSER, for four years Assistant-Master at the Rev, J. W. Hawtrey’s, Aldin 
House, Slough, receive BOYS between the ages of Eight and Fourteen, to Prepare 
for entrance on the Classical or Modern side of the Pyblic Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy. 


BOYS are also especialiy prepared for Junior Scholarships at any of the Public 
Schools. 

Langley Place is a few minutes’ walk from Langley Station, on the G. Ww, R.; is 
four miles from Windsor and two and a half miles from Slough. It stands on 
gravel soil, above the level of the Thames. The sanitary arrangements arg 
excellent. 

References and full particulars will be given on application at the above address, 


EXAMINATIONS.—BOYS carefully 


repared.—Carshalton House, Surrey. 


DAVO9S. —Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Trinity 


College, ag ty bo (Senior Wretae 1875), 2 desirous of taking a limited number of 
PUPILS to prepare fo: trance at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical Scholarshipe 
or other Examinations. Terms fo: ee Winter Season (including board), £150.—For further 
particulars, address Davos, Dorfli, ‘Switzerland. 


T YUITION at ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A Married 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxon), without family, has vacancies for i to prepare for 
Public Schools or Universities. All former Exeils have passed successful Only Three 
received. Comfortable home a few minutes from the Sea. Highest remeiences Adee 
Rev. R. HowArD, 7 Cnurch Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


EAD-MASTER for the GROCERS’ COMPANY’S MIDDLE 

ane g Meng HACKNEY DOWNS.—Notice is hereby given that the Court of 

the Grocers’ Com so will, in November next, proceed to the appointment of a HEAD- 

MASTER. of their Middle Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to accommodate from 

500 to 600 Boys (the poraee number of Boys in the School is 334). Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation fee, £ 1 per Boy up to £400, and 10s. per Boy beyond that number. 

‘The new Head-Master will enter upon his duties at Christmas next. He will be ‘appointed 
subject to the provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. He need not be 
in Holy Orders, but must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure of souls, or any office 
or employment which, in the opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper performance 
of his duties as Head-Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained upon application to the CLERK of the Grocers’ Com. 
pany, Grocers’ Hall, Poultry, London, Cc. 


COLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for’ this Institution. Hemust 
have graduated in Honours at one of the leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and 
had experience and success as_a Master in some important Public School. The salary will 

£700 per annum, without house allowance, but with a Capitation Fee of 10s. for every 
- paying school fees. £150 will be allowed for passage money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act as a Commission for the selection of the 

aster: Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh ; Professor Jowett, of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq., of Oxford; and the Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intending candidates can 
obtain of the undersigned applicstion forms and printed statement giving further particulars 
as to the School, and of &e. All applications must be made 
the forms, and be sent in on or before September 30 to WALTER KENNAWAY, New 
Zealand Government Office, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 


IRGINIA, U.S.A.—A GENTLEMAN (Married), living in 

nia oat farming an Estate of 500 acres, would be glad to hear of One or Two 

YOUNG TENTLEMEN to live with him, to whom he can offer all the comforts of an 

English home, together with the advantages of learning Stock and Tillage Farming in all ite 
branches. Stabling and feed for horse also if required. 'The climate is particularly healthy. 

Shooting and Fishing to be had in the neighbourhood. ferences, which must be of the very 
pest, .—For information as to terms, &c., apply to STEPHEN Moorz, Ex, 

rne, Clonme 


PORST ARYSHIP.—A GRADUATE of OXFORD, Barrister, 
seeks engagement as PRIVATE or ASSISTANT SECRETARY, or other em- 


age 25, 
ploy ment. ‘Colonies or travelling not objected to.—Address, 660, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
t Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HA PSTEAD.— SOUTH HILL PARK GARDENS, 
within five minutes of Hampstead Heath Station, N. London.—TO BE LET, a Double- 
fronted IIOUSE, containing fourtcen rooms, also bath-room, with a constant supply of hot 
and cold water. Reception and Bed Rooms most conveniently arranged. Domestic offices 
on ground floor ; good garden atthe rear. The house is in thorough repair, most pleasantly 
situated, and is at present in the occupation of the Owner.—For particulars apply to . 
Mr. DoLMAN, House Agent, 62 Haverstock Hill, and 60 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


EGENT’S PARK ROAD.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, or 

the Lease to be Sold, on moderate terms, a semi-detached RESIDENCE, in excellent 
condition, cunteinins: three large Sitting-rooms, Breakfast-room, capital Basement. Hot and 
cold water to the top of the house, and gas throughout, Back entrance from garden. Close to 
St. Mark’s Church and Zoological Gardens. Seven_minutes from Chalk Farm Station for 
City, + —Apply to Mr. SHAND, Upholsterer, 117 Park Street, Gloucester Gate, Regent's 
ark, N. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. | Near the bs Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Sp adGentlemen. Sea-WaterService in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort, with moderate charges. Billiard- 

mand tennislawn. Bracingair. Excellent sands and promenade pier. Good anchorage 
Special train and boat service, Friday, 2.10 P.M., Retur Monday, 7 A.M.— 
Apply to Miss FLEMING. Manageress (late of the pnt Hotel). 


[FR ACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the Atlantic, in 


its own Grounds of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is “a 
model of sanitary excellence.” One of the largest S ng Baths in E: ; also Private 
Sea-water Baths.—Every information of MANAGER. 


LOSS OF SIGHT. 


A T least one-fourth of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their coinenity » the use of common spectacles or lenses imperfectly adapted to the 
sight. Mr. HENRY LAUR? ANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, personally adapts his improved 
Spectacles in all cases of ‘defective vision daily at his residence, 3 Endsieich Steey custom 
Square, London, from Ten till Four (Saturdays and Sundays excepted), Sir Julius Benedict, 
Manchester Square, W., writes: “I have tried the principal opticians in toolen without 
success, but your Spectacles suit me admirably ; the clearness of your glasses as compared 
with others is really surprising.” Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphlet on “Spectacles: their Use and 
Abuse "’ (sent free by post) contains valuable suggestions to sufferers from defective vision, 
together with hundreds of testimonials from eminent medical men, the clergy, &c., all of whom 

4 to the benefit they have —— from the scientific adaption of Mr. LAURANCE'S 


of the Hospital.—For particulars apply to DEAN, Guy’ London, 8. 


FOLKESTONE, — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
assisted. ,Cambridge M.. competent Teachers, PUPILS for the 


FRDUCATION (High Class) with home comforts, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Pupils prepared for Oxford ond Cambridge 


the 
Examinations.—F or Prospectuses and References apply to piles SIBLEY 92 Lind 
Kensington Gardens, W. Trinity Term UR ’ len Gardens, 


PREP! ARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 


from Seven to Thirteen years of — Address, Green Hall, Derbyshire. 
NEXT TERM commences September The 


| jADY “B. wishes to recommend very highly a SCHOOL on 
th » where her son has been educated for several years. The education 

given is the domes arran are ead Master is 
an . and a Clergyman.—Address, Lapy B., care of Mr. F. » Bookseller, 
olding Ler, 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d. per yard, 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 TO 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 


Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free. —248, 249, 25) Court 


